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OT the least of the merits of General Gartie!d’'s 
that it will save the public from witnessing the ** ea 


nomination 


N 


crow,” as the slang phrase is, by the editors who sup 


tine of boiled 


ind al 
orcead Ue 


candidature of Grant and Blaine. “ Eating boiled crow” is the 
most degrading spectacle of medern times, except the cannibalism 
of some of the African tribes. It consists in turning round in a 


single week and beginning to praise fulsomely as worthy of the 
highest confidence and respect a man whom you have for some 
months previously been denouncing in unmeasured terms as a de- 
ceiver, trickster, or selfish and ambitious political protligate. Not 
only does a large part of the public, however, sanction this exhibi- 
tion but it insists upon it, and ‘stops its paper” if it does not get 
it; andthe supply of it, if called for, has come to be part of the 
regular business of “ journalism.” It is one of the things which 
bring the editorial calling into the ill-disguised disrepute in which 
many of the best men undoubtedly hold it, in spite of the outward 
deference and flattery which they so often lavish on editors. No 
profession can stand really high of which ‘eating boiled crow” is 
one of the occasional duties. No editor who respects himself, how- 
ever, Will indulge in furious abuse before the nominating e: 
tion meets of a candidate whom be means to “support” if 
nated. General Garfield was so little thought of for the nomination 
that all the editors will, we believe, be able to support bim without 
humiliation or pleading the ‘necessities of journalism ” 
there will, of course, be something a little comic in the Grant and 
Blaine editors pretending that he is just the kind of a man they 
But then a moderate amount of the comic is a 
It ‘softens the manners and prevents 


mven- 


nomi- 


though 


were longing for. 
good thing in a campaign. 
ferocity,” as the poet says. 





One of the most interesting features in the proceedings of the 
Convention was the collapse of two of the Bosses almost at the be- 
ginning. The revolt of the National Committee against Cameron 
seems to have completely demoralized him, and he thereafter sat 
silent and gloomy until the end, watching the ruin of his hopes 
and the prostration of all his little schemes. Logan roared in 
bad English like a bull, for a day or two; then he, too, was still. 
The exhibition he makes of himself on public occasions makes one 
wonder that the Chicago people should wish to have any convention 
in which he is expected to play a prominent part held in their city, 
because it must be rather mortifying to have strangers from all 


parts of the Union see the kind of man a State like Illinois sends 


to the United States Senate. Senator Carpenter has not 
believe, been heard from, but as what he sought in the nomination 
of General Grant was simply the triumph of virtue over vice, as he 


yet, W e 


for exposure. There is no more affecting and solemn sight in the 
world than a moralist overcome by the failure of a cherished plan 
for the regeneration of his country, and we hope the reporters will 
respect his privacy for a few days. 
end, though momentarily confused by Mr. Campbell’s well-timed 
mimicry. His resolution that everybody who would not pledge him- 


self to support the nominee should be turned out of the Conven- | 
tion was an amusing piece of audacity, considering the way he | 


‘“‘ supported ” General Dix and Mr. Hayes. We presume there can 


be hardly a question that if General Arthur had not been nomi- | 


nated the Boss would have “supported the ticket” by catching 
“malarial fever,” and seeing that the State was carried by the 
Democrats. He is now very much in the frame of mind of Paul de 


Cassagnac when his Prince was killed by the Zulus. 





Mr. Conkling held out to the | 





We have received CVet ers, iy ( ere - 
means of ** scrate I Artl t 
rally disgusted with his neminatio | 
Open to the voter of s« ALIN I (rene Ae 
could only be reaehed tl Ie < Y 
tors of some State If the o ‘ ) 
it might be worth while to try to bring tl it, but thet 
place in which his powers of mischic : 
Presideney, and it emove uring ag ft 
from his own field of ac It is true G ral Gartield, 
ed, may die during his term of office, but this is too unlikely 
tingency to be worth making extraordinary | nifor, G 
Arthur’s nomination is undoubtedly a concession to ¢ 


the Machine. and one whieh does uot gis ery. encou 


idea of the spiritual condition of the p 
nd Conklit 


could well have been made, a 


ing What he was aiming at in the Grart mo ent, is Ve 
taking a suit of old clothes in lieu of the EF Th 1 
feat is asubstantial one, and the friends of reform may, we tl 


content with it. Besides, they will hav: 

during the summer watching the Republic 
General Arthur up into the likeness of an “eminent citize 
of a‘ great and good man.” Of cour f he had 
himself in his Custom-house admirfistration the det 


Se. 


| of the reform to which the party had pledged itself iu its 





| 


: ‘ ink ee | himself was “* the Administration candidate” 
announced in the Senate, his feelings now must be a little too sacred | reer halla dngeapsnerrebguern 


his willingness for so many years to | 


henchman to Mr. Conkling would tix his status, a ke his 
tion for the Presidency of the Senate semetl e tha 

But we think the wiser course now is to s h the 
remark that all exaltation of him is « \ 


practices in this State. 


The report that the President is so dissatisfied with the 

political activity of Commissioner of Internal Révenue Raut 
the removal of that official is imminent, may be said to lack } 
bility. There is not the least difference of opinion possible 


the flagrant character of Raum’s conduct in aiding and’ abetti: 


aT 
ivi 


Logan’s * theft” of the Illinois delegation, as the Chicago une 
aptly termed it; but except on the theory of a non-political cis 
service we do not see what business it is of the President's, a 
terference in other people’s affairs is not habitual with him. It is 


true that this theory was explicitiv promulgated by Mr. Hayes and 
has been acted upon in one or two instances, but it has been just as 
explicitly abjured, and the warmest friend of the Administration 


would not maintain that it had any ether than an historie interest 


approval of Appraiser 


at present. Secretary Sherman’s cordia 
Duteher’s stumping this State for Cornell at the last election 


would certainly form a humorous contrast to an order removing 
Commissioner Raum, from his duties must have 
been much briefer than Moreover, as the Secretary 
at Chicago, the obvi- 


whose absence 


Dutcher’s. 


ous inference as to the President's motives would be irresistible. 
We are even disposed to believe that in regard to the civil service 
Mr. Hayes has finally settled down into a consistent course, of 
which it would bave been a violation to warn Raum beforehand (as 
he is said to have done) that he was not expected to electioneer for 
Grant while maintaining outwardly intimate official relations with 
the President. 





“Magnetism” plays a very considerable part, as everybody 
knows, in politics, and is sometimes produced as an ample substi- 
tute in a candidate for nearly every other quality he ought to have. 
It has never, to our knowledge, been accurately defined, nor has its 
precise source been pointed out. A quack-medicine man has now 
come forward, however, to supply this great want, and is, judging 
from his advertisements, prepared to supply ‘‘ personal magnetism ” 











Ile says, “it is not the result of will power, nor 

special mental forces, because many persons who have 

little | and less mind are personally very magnetic.” He con- 
clus that it comes from “seme powerful union of the chemi- 
cal elements which takes place in the system,” and this union 


takes place in the kidneys: ‘they are the seat of magnetic power 


in the body. ‘Destroy the kidneys,” he justly observes, ‘* and 


you destroy the personal magnetism which they cause. Restore 
the kidneys and you bring back the power which they alone can 
produce. . This is a new truth, but one which the experience of 
every careful observer will contirm.” The duty of every politician, 


therefore, who knows that his talents or character turnish him 

claim to oftice or public contidence, is to provide himself 
thoroughly magnetic kidneys at the opening of the canvass, 
im he can readily do by purchasing or procuring from 
his party a few bottles of the medicine in 


which we le: 
the committee of 
question. 

accident which a great many people have been expecting ever 
since the Sound steamers began to carry passengers to and from 
Boston at one dollar a head has at last occurred, and with it very 
rreat loss of life. One dollar a head means enormous crowds of 
passengers, four hundred to six hundred to a boat, and they are 
practically entrusted to the care of two pilots and two or three 
mates. The erew are ‘longshoremen, whose skill is confined to 
the “handling of freight,” and they and the colored waiters greatly 
The boats, too, are of 


increase the risk if anything goes wrong. 


enormous size, and are the frailest structures afloat. There are 
lifeboats, but they are generally covered up in tarpaulin not ready 
fi owering; and the crew do not know how to lower them 


quickly, and are really under nothing that can be called discipline. 
Some day the story of the freedom from all publie inspection with 
which boats are allowed to run will seem marvellous to the 
(American public. The one excellent thing about them is the pilot- 

g. In spite of this collision, it must be said that the speed and 
immunity trom accident with which they run, in all weathers, night 
after night, through waters crowded with steamers and sailing 
craft, are remarkable displays of vigilanee and skill. No boats 
could be better handled, on the whole, by steersmen and engineers ; 


h these 


their defect, and it is a monstrous one, is the virtual absence of all 
reparation for accident. 

hile the press has done its full duty in pointing out the defects 

of the life-saving discipline and apparatus—the means for mitigat- 

i¢ the disaster when it has once occurred—but little has been 


said of the culpable lack of those precautionary appliances which 
would have prevented the collision. The first of these is the Barker 
code of fog-signals, by which, through the instrumentality of a 
moved on a graduated circle by the pilot’s finger, the steam- 


pointe! 


The Nation. 


Whistle automatically indicates the vessel’s course as E., N.E., ete., | 


according to the conventional number and order of its sounds. 
second is Professor Mavyer’s topophone, lately described in these 
columns, which enables the navigator to calculate the direction and 
distance of a fog-signal, and whose accutacy increases in propor- 
tion to the nearness of the sound-producer. ‘The third is the steam 
steering-gear actually in use on the larger Sound boats, which 


The | 


turns a vessel instantly from its course at any required angle, and | 


which, if the Stonington had had it, might have, at the worst, 
made her strike the Narragansett broadside on. Any one of these 


as they did; all together would have rendered the meeting impos- 
sible, and impossible the public will demand that this sort of acci 
dent shall hereafter become. The subsequent collision of the ocean 
steamers Queen and Axchoria, happily without loss of life, empha- 
sizes the lesson of the earlier one. 





As we go to press, Congress is in the act of adjourning, with all 
the appropriation bills disposed of, but with the usual amount of 


unfinished busincss. ‘The bill regulating the appointment of depu- 


ty-marshals was amended for the better in the House, by directing 
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the cireuit courts to be opened for that purpose at least ten days 
before a registration, when there is one, or ten days before the elee- 
tion. By filibustering, the Republicans prevented a vote from being 
taken on the Electoral Count bill, ard it was aecordingly made a 
special order for the first Monday in December. The postpone- 
ment is of litthe moment unless, what is very unlikely, the Presi- 
dent chooses to regard the resolution as worse than no provision 
for the count, and so summons an extra session to perfect a law on 
the subject. One of the ablest and most labored speeches in oppo- 
sition to the scheme was that delivered in the House on Thursday 
last by Mr. Updegrat?, of lowa, who made a very convincing histo- 
rical survey of the usage in regard to counting by the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and argued that on the one hand the proposed counting by, 
the two Houses would be a judicial act beyond the sphere of Con- 
gress, and on the other would conflict with the unquestionable pre- 
rogative of the States to appoint their Presidential electors in thei: 
own fashion. Apparently he holds that the President of the Senate 
might disregard the joint resolution, and count the votes according 
to his own estimate of their validity; and it is, in fact, difficult to 
see how he could be punished for preferring to act as minister of thy 
Constitution rather than of Congress. Mr. Updegraff supposes, in 
the spirit of Mr. Edmunds’s bill, that ‘‘the ‘ Legislature’ of a Stat 
has ‘directed’ that all disputes concerning tke choice of elector: 
shall be settled by its highest judicial tribunal, and that the dee 

sion and certificate of such court shall be the final and conclusiy: 
evidence of the State’s choice,” and asks where the Constitutiona 
power resides for setting that decision aside. Yet under the Mor 

gan resolution such a certificate would have no better standing 
than any ‘“‘ paper purporting to be” the regular list of the electo 
ral vote of that State. Repudiation of the States-rights doctrin 
could hardly go further than this. 


The Deputy-Marshals Bill has encountered a not unexpected 
veto, which is, however, explicitly based neither on Mr. Edmunds’: 
objection to the appointment of those officers by the courts, nor o1 
Mr. Hoar’s protest against the recognition of parties in dictating 
the selection. The President recites the existing statutes, and 
finds that the deputy-marshals of the proposed act are not at al 
the same officers as those already provided for, who nevertheles 
‘‘have no other or greater power to supervise and control the con- 
duct of the Congressional elections than the State executive office: 
exercise in regard to State elections.” But those contemplated i: 
the bill under consideration “lack the power, responsibility, an: 
protection which are essential to enable them to act efficiently as 
executive officers.” As this, in default of ability to repeal the ex- 
isting statutes outright, was precisely what was aimed at by th 
framers of the bill, the proposition will meet with no denial from 
any quarter. 


Upon the adjournment of the Republican Convention at Chica- 
go the National Greenback-Labor party succeeded to its seats, and 
in large degree to its humor. Stormy sessions, due to the turbu- 
lence of the delegates rather than the applause of the gallerics, 
which were lamentably vacant, were held on Wednesday ani 
Thursday, the last adjourning at daybreak on Friday morning. 
Kearney abounded, but appears not to have been in particularly 
‘‘good form,” being indeed somewhat cast into the shade by the ex- 
travagances of the Convention chaplain. A dangerously latitudina- 


_ rian spirit seemed to triumph in the admission, in spite of vigorous 


inventions would have gone far to save the two boats from meeting | conservative protest, of the “ Socialistie Labor Party,” the “ Hoyt- 


Pomeroy Unien Greenback Party,” the “Social Workingmen,” 
‘“ Working-Women,” ‘Kansas ,Workingmen,” and the “Eight 
Hour League.” The platform finally adopted was more remarka- 
ble for sonority than for novelty, but was philosophie and argu- 
mentative in tone. The eloquence of Mrs. Spencer, of Washing- 
ton, was instrumental in winning the Convention over to the 
Woman-Suflrage cause, though Kearney stoutly opposed it. Nomi- 
nations for a candidate for President included General Butler, bot 
the well-known Weaver, of Iowa, was finally chosen, and General 
B. J. Chambers, of Texas, was made the nominee for Vice-President. 
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At the Stock Exchange, confidence is gradually taking the place 


of the distrust whieh prevailed during April and May, and during 
the week the prices of the stocks most subject to speculation ad- 
vaneed still further from 1 to 9 per cent. 
improvement in the merchandise markets. Perhaps the most im- 
portant event of the week in the money market was the decline in 
the rates for bills on London. If the market for these bills and 
other forms of foreign exchange is to be strong at any time this 
year it should be now, in the interval between the shipment of the 
old and the new crops. If, during this interval, gold is not needed 
for export itis not likely to be when cotton, breadstuffs, and pro- 
visions begin to go forward in the early autumn. The loss of no 
amount of gold which at any time it has been thought might be 
shipped before July 15 would have had much effect on the sum- 
mer money market, but every million lost would have counted four- 
fold in its strain upon the autumn money market, when all the faci- 
lities of the banks are brought into full requisition. The decline 
this week in foreign exchange from the gold-exporting point has, 
therefore, been an important element in restoring confidence in all 
transactions dependent on the condition of the money market 
during the remainder of the year. The New York banks now hold 
a surplus reserve of $17,500,000, or about $11,000,000 more than a 
vear ago. In some parts of the country harvesting has already 
begun, and the yield is beyond expectations. Crops not ready for 
parvest look well; and as the reports from Europe indicate average 
crops, the prospect for cheap food the world over was never better. 
rhe present indications respecting cotton are that even last year’s 
enormous yield will be exceeded, although it is not too late yet for 
present estimates to be materially modified. Silver bullion in Lon- 
don has advanced to 524d. per oz.; and the bullion value of the 
‘‘ huzzard dollar” here has advanced to $0.8933. 





Mr. Gladstone has produced the financial stroke which he has 
been known to be preparing for some time. It is doubtless 
expected by his friends to distract attention from the small faults 
which the left wing of the Liberals have been finding with his 
administration, and it was undoubtedly necessary, owing to the 
condition in which the late Ministry have left the Treasury, and to 
the deficit in India, which cannot be wholly thrown on the Indian 
budget. Negotiations for a renewal of the Treaty of Commerce 
with France, which expires in six months, have been long pending, 
and it has been for some time evident that, owing to the enormous 
increase in internal taxation in France since it was made, conces- 
sions to France were absolutely essential to secure its renewal. He 


twelve cents a gallon as the concession in return for concessions on 
English goods as part of the bargain. He thus conciliates the 
largest and most influential industrial interest in France, but he 
strikes a blow at the home brewers of beer, whom he conciliates 
by the abolition of the malt duty. 


There are also signs of | 





AAG 


dence in Mr. Gladstone’s financial skill and foreeast is so great that 
the opposition is likely to be short-lived. 


The controversy between Germany and the Pope over the Falk 
Laws, and the prospects of ‘Turkey, are the two great questions 
Which are just now occupying the European mind. The leading 
feature of the bill modifying the Falk Laws, whieh is now before 
the parliamentary committee of twenty-one, is, as we have already 
pointed out, not so much the alteration of the laws as the bestowal 
of discretion on the Government as to the execution of them.  Bis- 
marck’s first idea, as revealed in the diplomatie correspondence 
recently published, giving an account of the negotiations between 
Prince Reuss and the Papal pro-Nuncio at Vienna, was to extract 
concessions from the Vatican in a bargain, and the Pope, ina letter to 
the Archbishop of Cologne, showed that he was perhaps willing to dis 
cuss the matter; but when it was proposed to go to work he hung back 
and wanted to hear more and retleet.. Then Bismarck lost patience, 
and brought in the pending bill giving himself full powers. Then 
the Curia backed out altogether, and declined to reeognize the 
Falk Laws at all, and the Voce della Verita declared that not 
only would the Curia have nothing to do with any arrangement 
based on these laws, but that any Catholic deputy who voted for 
it would incur, ipso facto, the major excommunication pronounced 
on all who pass or assist in passing laws directed * against the lib- 
erty of the Church or against its rights.” Herr Windhorst, the U1 
tramontane leader in the German Parliament, has explained the Pa- 
pal position still more fully by deelaring in his place that the Chureh 
can make no arrangement with the state about its rights except by 
treaty or concordat. The situation stands thus at present, and 
is not probable the committee will report before the end of the 
month. What is driving the Ministry into action is the faet that 


| one thousand Catholic parishes are left without priests, and nine ot 
| the eleven Catholic bishops are absent trom their dioceses, and th 


Church and state are charging on eaeh other the responsibility for 
the souls which may be lost owing to this state of things. The Na- 
tional-Liberals, led by Dr. Falk, are holding out firmly against the 
bill and accusing the Chancellor of preparing ‘‘to go to Canossa,” 
alluding to the penance which was done at that place before Pope 
Gregory VII. by the Emperor Henry IV. in 1077. 

The withdrawal of M. Léon Say from the French Embassy in 
London to be President of the Senate has led to the appointment 
of M. Challemel-Lacour, an old Radical and friend of Gambetta’s, 


| who figured prominently during the war in several capacities, and 
now proposes lowering the duties on light wines from thirty-six to | 


By these two measures he loses | 
$6,800,000 of net revenue, but he meets the deficiency in part by a | 


tax on beer and an addition of one penny on the pound to the in- | 


come-tax, which will, he calculates, yield $7,125,000. 
poses an increased license duty on liquor-dealers. 


He also pro- 
The opposition 


to these changes will come in the main from the Irish and Scotch 


distillers, whose product is discriminated against in favor both of 


the French wines and the English beer. The rest of it will emanate 
from the Tories in general, who are eager for the discovery of faults 
of any kind, and wiil probably bear mainly on the addition to the in- 
come-tax, which already presses heavily on the large class of fixed 
annuitants. They are just now a good deal exasperated by a bill be- 


| the House for two centuries—*‘ that he be not beard.” 


fore the House, introduced by Sir William Harcourt, giving tenant- 


farmers the right to kill ‘ ground game ”—i.e., hares and rabbits, 
whose ravages among the crops and preservation by landlords for 
sporting purposes have been a long-standing grievance of the 
tenants. The bill, too, deprives the farmer of the right of contract- 
ing himself out of its operation. There will probably be a good deal 
of abuse of the financial resolutions, but on the whole the confi- 


apparently made himself extraordinarily obnoxious to the Conser- 
vatives—they allege, by plundering convents and other excesses. 
We believe he has met some of these charges successfully by libel 
suits, but anyhow his reputation is not savory. He was proposed as 
minister to Germany, but not pressed, on the announcement that the 
Emperor would not like him. There is a story that the Queen has 
also objected to him, but not so strongly. He does pot belong to 
tbe diplomatic profession, and is, in fact, not in ‘ good society.” 
Curiously enough, however, it is not by the London Tories that ob- 
jections have been raised to bim-in England, but by the Irish 
Home-Rulers, through Mr. O'Donnell, who managed the other day, 
in the House of Commons, to accuse him of arson, pillage, and 
massacre, in the form of a question to the Ministry, Mr. Gladstone 
seeking to restrain him by a motion which has not been made in 
A stormy 
debate, in which the Conservatives showed their rancorous bitter- 
ness by siding with the Home-Rulers, ended in a postponement of 
the subject. Unless M. Challemel-Lacour can in the meantime 


| cram Sir Charles Dilke with a complete vindication, the situation 


| will become very awkward. 


On the other band, how can Sir 
Charles ask him whether he had really plundered a convent and 
massacred Mobiles? There are some “charges” to which a man 


may volunteer an answer, but which no friendly person can well ask 
him to meet. 
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THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATIONS. 

=r selection of General Gartield for the first place on the Repub- 
lican ticket is a far happier deliverance from the nominations 

which seemed most probable when the Convention met than most 

people ventured to hope for. In fact, considering the haphazard 

“dark horse” is brought to the front after the 


break,” and the excitement under which he 


way in which the 
delegations begin to * 
s voted for, and the small amount of favor which men like General 
Garfield are apt to tind in the eyes of those who are most potential in 
conventions, the result has almost the air of a special Providence. 


The Nation. 


He had not been talked of, or even much thought of, for the Presi- 


dency. He was not even formally put in nomination at the Con- 
vention, and showed by serving as a delegate that he had himself 
not dreamed of what was in store for him. He had no 
hind him, and nobody *“ working” for him either in his own State 
or any other. 


‘+ boom” be- | 


He has never even occupied the position of a Favo- 
I 


rite Son, and has never to our knowledge been announced as any- | 


body's First Choice, except that of some delegate, unknown to fame, 
who during the earlier ballotings occasionally gave him a vote, 
which only drew on him the ridicule of the reporters. 
there was any wisdom or forethought or skill among the supporters 
of the candidates formally presented to the Convention, if the ar- 
rangements made to promote their nomination had any value what- 
ever, General Garfield was as unlikely to get the prize as any man 
on the floor. 

But this is not all. Usually “the dark horse” is a gentleman 
about whom the public has everything to learn. In fact, to make a 
horse “ dark” it may be said to be necessary that he should not 
have been prominent in publie affairs, and that the revelation of his 
greatness and of his claims to public confidence should have to be 
made by the campaign biographer and the party newspapers during 
General Garfield is, however, one of the best-known 
We have 


the canvass. 
men in publie life, and is known in an excellent way. 
several times of late spoken in these columns of the growing ten- 
dency of politicians to neglect real politics—-that is, the business of 
the country-—for the work of electioneering and management, and 
of the growing disposition on the part of the public to let politicians 


In faet, if | 


of this class take possession of the Government and use it in their | 


own game for their own hands. 
nomination of Grant and Blaine and to the dictation of the Bosses 
was really in large part a protest against this tendency, and an 
attempt once more to force politicians to occupy themselves with 
polities and earn their honors by their attention to public affairs. 
General Garfield’s political career has, however, been as far as pos- 
sible removed from that of the ordinary manager and machinist. 
His life in Congress has really been that of a statesman of the 
earlier constructive type. We do not profess to know what it is in 
his relations with his district which has enabled him to give so 
much of his time to the proper business of a legislator without en- 
dangering his political prospects, but we do know that he is most 
honorably associated with every question of importance which has 
come up in Congress during the past twelve years. Everybody who 
has given even slight attention to politics knows what his opinions 
are on nearly every matter by which the public mind has been 
much stirred since 1&6, and we can recall no such matter on which 
his opinions were not sound, or, if not sound according to our way 
of thinking, were not defended so as to show that they had been 
carefully and intelligently formed. On the currency question he 
has never for one moment gone astray, and never for one moment 
concealed his view of the highest expediency. He never gave any 
countenance, as nearly every prominent Republican politician did, 
to the plan of paying the bonds in paper. He opposed the Silver 
Bill almost alone among the Republicans, in the teeth of the craze 
which was sweeping over the whole West, especially his own State, 
on this subject. He was one of the earliest and most strenuous ad- 
voeates of civil-service reform, even in the sense in which the Inde- 
pendent Republicans have of late been preaching it. His position 
towards the South since the war, which for a time caused him to be 


’ 


The Independent opposition to the | 
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frowned on by the clique who were trying to build up their personal 

| fortunes by fanning the flames of civil strife, as a heretic and blas- 
phemer, has placed him on this subject almost alone among Ropub- 

lican politicians in the serene air of the highest statesmanship. 

It is said that Mr. Conkling knows a great deal of Burke by 
heart, but apparently it only serves him as an exercise in elocution 
to aid in the development of his “chest notes.” General Garfield 
has done better than commit;Burke to memory : he has appropri- 
ated his spirit and ideas, and bas had the courage to produce them at 
a time when some of the leading men of his party were energetically 
illustrating Burke’s maxim that *‘a great empire and little minds 
co ill together.” When that great scandal of free government—the 
doctrine that the President withdrew the troops from the south 
mero motu, as the Czar mignt reduce the garrison of Warsaw, and 
that Southerners ought therefore to have voted the Republican 
ticket out of ** gratitude "—was being spread abroad by both 


press 
and politicians, General Gartield was bold enough to say that the 
true justification of the President’s course was that he had done 
what it was his constitutional duty to do. In saying this he did 
more than defend Mr. Hayes: he reminded his own party that this 
isa Government of law, and that there is under it no place for 
gratitude to an executive officer except in tbe case of a pardoned 
criminal. In facet, the steady constitutionality and rationality, if 
we may use the expression, of General Gartield’s course in Congress 
during times when most of his fellow-Republicans lost their heads, 
have been very remarkable, and show that he is not only a man of 
courage, but that he does not, in the strife and turmoil of what is 
called practical polities, lose his hold on the great truth that this 
nation, in spite of its enormous natural advantages, must live as 
every other human society has lived, by remembering, comparing, 
and foreseeing. We do not deny that his heart has sometimes 
seemed to fail him, and that he has oceasionally been frightened 
into temporary retreat and self-contradiction by finding that 
he stood so nearly alone in some of his positions. In plainer 
language, he has had his moments of weakness. But we hold that 
a public man, like a private one, is entitled always to the benetit 
of his whole career in judging single shortcomings or transgres- 
sions. Mr. Sherman, for instance, although he has more than once 
heen found in very bad financial company, could never be fairly ac- 
cused of indifference to the public credit or to the condition of the 
currency, in view of the fact that,in spite of occasional aberrations, 
his general course has been in the right direction. 

We have no intention of trying to present General Garficli as 
the usual campaign embodiment of all the virtues. He has, like the 
rest of the world, a good many defects and has committed many 
errors ; but considering the times we live in, and the peculiar con- 
dition of polities, we think the Convention could, for the purposes 
of those who entertain rational expectations of improvement, hardly 
have made a better choice. The ‘‘ Bosses” and the ‘* Old Set” will 
all probably only give him a half-hearted support, and probably 
intrigue against him and sneer at him, which will make it all the 
more necessary that those who are satisfied with him should see 
that he gets fair play and effective help. But Mr. Hayes’s experi- 
ence ought to satisfy him, even if he did not see it himself, that the 
hostility of the Bosses cannot be disarmed by partial concessions. 
Mr. Hayes has not gained a single adherent or admirer by the ex- 
traordinary lengths to which he has in some instances gone to 
strengthen himself by the use of means of which his letter of accept- 
ance was a solemn repudiation; while he has disappointed and 
alienated thousands of those who were led to expect great things of 
him when he took office, and on whom, after all, the party is de- 
pendent for real and permanent success. The contempt which the 
late Convention displayed for civil-service reform, for instance, it is 
impossible not to attribute to the strange manner in which the sub- 
ject has been dealt with by a President who came into office as its 
apostle. In fact, Mr. Hayes’s attitude towards civil-service reform 
furnishes an excellent illustration of one sense in which the French 
saying that “‘ small reforms are the worst enemies of great reforms” is 





profoundly true. In the words of an able writer, “ A small and tem- 
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porary improvement may really be the worst enemy of a great and 
permanent improvement, unless the first is made on the lines and in 
the direction of the second; and so it may, if it be successfully 
palmed off upon a society as actually being the second. In such 
cases as this . . . the small reform, if it be not made with reference 
to some large progressive principle, and with a view to further exten- 
sion of its scope, makes it all the more difficult to return to the 


We make no pretence, as our readers know, of 
cand.date in the ordinary sense of the term. 
that the nation is to be saved or lost by any one election, but by the 
devotion of the people to great principles and great virtues. We, 
therefore, do not mean either to ignore or gloss over the flaws of a 
moral kind which General Garfield’s opponents are now busy in 
pointing out in his political career. His connection with the Crédit 
Mobilier. in 1873, and his manner of extricating himself from the 
unpleasant consequences it involved, bore at the time a very unfor- 
tuniate There was nothing at all discreditable toa 


‘ ‘ting 
supporting 


a 
We do not believe 


appearance. 
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| out of sight. The only value of his nomination lies in the fact that 


the Conkling Machine will probably be worked for his benetit, and 
if worked for him must be worked for Garfield. But it is very cer- 
tain that he loads the ticket heavily in the eyes of all the reform 
element in the party, and that his presence on it renders it all the 


| more necessary that General Garfield should give it overwhelming 


strength. 


sands of friends congregated here. 
| allude, at any length, to his position before the Chicago Convention, 


-norant of commercial affairs as General Garfield is said to | 


Lv ccepting the favor he did accept from Oakes Ames, and the 
prert on the transaction (¥529) was very paltry. But he undoubt- 


ore himself badly when the uproar began and he discovered 
what a very serious view the publie took of Ames’s dealings with 
Congressmen. The Committee of Congress, however, after full 
enquiry, did not condemn him asit condemned others, and the pub- 
lic Las sinee—and in the publie we include men of the highest char- 
acter, who live in close relations with General Gartield—fully con- 
doned his offence, if offence it was. The reason of this condo- 
nation is undoubtedly to be found in the fact that a man, in 


being 
possible, is sure 


judged for any single act of which two explanations are 
to get the benefit of the general tenor 
his life, and of what is known of his temperament and character. 
General Garfield is not a speculator, or jobber, or a man bent 
on enriching himself, with a taste for pecuniary ventures. 
He } never accused, hike Mr. Blaine, of following up 
meyed men and demanding a share in their profits as the price 
of his services, or of claiming credit with them for having put them in 
t} ay of “‘a good thing.” Nor has he, like Mr. Colfax, been found 
ty of pocketing a regular monthly tribute from a Government 
contractor. In faet, he is known to be a person of considerable 
siplicity in money matters, who in times like those of 1873, 

the financiers i 


or 
been 


is 


lH 


vu 


when 
n the country were busy in putting professors, 


ministers, lawyers, and doctors up to easy ways of adding to their 


incomes, might readily have been led by a friend whose integrity 
and kindness he had no reason to suspect, into-a transaction which, 
harmless enough in itself, his position as a legislator 
ous or impossible. 
those years who had not financial proposals made to 
subsequent events lent : 


made danger- 
There is probably no professional man during 
him to which 
aspect very different from that which they 
wore when first presented, and it is easy enough to see how such a 


an might readily deny, and deny stoutly apd honestly, th: 


operation” which excited the public indignation was the one to 
which he had originally become a party. 

Of the De Golver charge we cannot this week speak with aceu- 

rate Knowledge. But it may be said now of both it and the Crédit- 


Mobilier affair that General Garfield and his advisers will 
hot to pass them over in silence as mere campaign “ mud.” 


wil! 


do well 

They 
Strengthen his friends as well as meet his enemies by pro- 
ducing a full statement of his side of both stories, because the 
facts have faded from the publie mind, and it is thus in the power 
Of his Opponents to reproduce them with glosses and embellishments 
which may make them very damaging. This is rendered all the 
more necessary by the extraordinary course of the Convention in 
putting General Arthur, the very embodiment of Machine politics, 
and who is only known to fame as the silent and faithful henchman 
of one of the Bosses, in the second place on the ticket. His safety 


in this position lies in the fact that the voters cannot get at him. 
If they could there is hardly a doubt that he would be “ seratehed ” 


ot 


If the Democrats should present a strong issue of cha- 
racter, by the nomination of Bayard, for instance, the New York 
Machine might not be such a powerful aid as the majority of the 
Convention seems to have imagined. 


THE PLAN OF THE BOSSES AT CHICAGO. 

* “YENERALS GRANT and Sheridan have received a_ perfect 
¥ ovation by the old soldiers of Wisconsin and their thou 

The General did not 


but said he was grateful to his friends who had stood by him, par- 
ticularly to Senator Conkling, who he said should have been nomi- 
nated.”—Press despatch from Milwaukee, June 10. 


Had the Nation been called on for proof of the soundness of the 
position it has taken against those supporters of General Grant who 
inaintain that three years of travel abroad and of calm 
upon the past have changed his natural tendency towards what was 
bad in his Administration, no stronger evidence than that contained 
in the above despatch could be required. A valuable lesson for 
the future may be gathered from a study of those efforts of his 
friends for which he is grateful, and sueh a study is all the more 
necessary because it is only since the Convention that we have been 


retlection 


| enabled to see into the exact character of the plan by which the 


Bosses expected to nominate their man. When Conkling, Cameron, 


| and Logan, in the face of adverse majorities from every quarter, 


| as idle words intended solely to bolster up the courage of the 


kept up till the last their boast that Grant would be nominated on 


the first ballot, the cooler heads of the community looked upon i 
ir fol- 
lowers. That they seriously expected to accomplish their object 
inst a numerical majority of more than a hundred was hardly 
But, leoking back at the proceedings before 
and during the Convention, we shall see that thei 
he methods they had in \ 
firmness of the National Com 


ag 
suspected by any one. 
objeet was so 
that nothing 
nittee prevented the consum- 


Had this committee vielded to the claims of 


readily attainable by t 
but the 

mation of the plan. 
its chairman, the temporary organization would have been ¢ 


lew 


om- 
: 


ro seeure the success of his plan he would 


pletely in his hands. 


then have only had to adopt, at the proper stage, the very methods 


whie 
The first step would have been that attempted by the New York 
delegation under Sepator Conkling—namely, the recognition of the 


delegation to have its whole vote cast by its chairman 


h his coadjutors actually attempted at a subsequent period. 


right of each 
as a unit, on the resolution ef a majority of its own members. It 


was, of course, Well Known that the opponents of Grant would 
scorn such tactics in most if not all the States in which they had 
the majority, because, if for no higher reason, they would be 


acknowlecging the right of their adversaries to adopt the plan; 


<0 distributed that they would have 
It was well known 


besides, the majorities were 
been able to gain only 37 votes by the process. 
that the Grant party had no such scruples; so the result 
have the complete anti-Grant 
in all those States where the Grant men were in a majority, 01 


yould 


bee! suppression of every vote 


rather the transfer of all such votes (90 in number) to the Grant 
side. For example: 


Lnfi-Gra GO States (First B . 

Alabama. ........ premge cama et RO ak fst ies Sao alae 5) 
died shan ea eanenns LR ner 
is Acs, wastyenesis ciples 4 _— 
Missouri...... Wa cde neeis aides 1 NE 5 Srvc nkglanaepaauras 90 
sak dso pesasscass | Oe Oe SOONG Foc acecescis 304 
NN 6.6 sxiersvneien «sa 0 a 
oN ere 1 Total (by unit rule)....... 394 
Tennessee 8 








~_ ry. 
ADO The 
(ria f nan (ri / S/ales 

treorgia bong? sae Missi sippi anes a) 
Indiuna........ North Carolina F 
Kansas.... pues a . a { West Virginia 1 
Marvland............ ; cee 4 — 
Massachusetts...... spaced 3 Total. ..... i) 


Michigan...... Anaewennen oy 


This would have given the Grant men a total of 304 votes against 
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candidates. To some it may appear that this affords a splendid 


example of the efficiency of Boss rule: and so it does, but it is only 


the advantage of any armed force over the peaceable inhabitants 
of a country they are invading. It ined by substituting an 


on 


IS paeey 


| organized force for the ordinary machinery of good government 


462 on the other side, a nominal majority of 32, which it would have | 


been impossible to overcome, because the men in power would have 
taken every vote in this same way. If, for instance, the question 
were whether the unit rule should be enforced, the fact that a ma- 
jority of individual members were opposed to it would avail nothing 
inless they were allowed to vote as individuals. 
right by the ruling of the chair, the vote would throughout have 
been in favor of the unit rule, and no appeal to the Convention 
would have been possible, for the simple reason that the unit con- 


vention would have been the only one to appeal to, unless the | 


majority seized upon the Convention by physical force. The ques- 


through the duly expressed will of the majority. The spectacle of 
a troop of soldiers driving judge and jury out of court and forcibly 
placing the plaintiff in possession of the defendant's property, fur- 
nishes an equally striking example of the superiority of military 
over civil modes of procedure, and is worthy of imitation and ad- 


, INiration as much as the proceedings of the Grant party during the 


campaign. 
Deprived of this 


{ 


tion of permanent organization would have been decided in the | 
same way, and the anti-Grant majority on the committees would | 


have been of no avail, because the Convention itself would have 
had the ultimate decision upon all their reports, and could have 
elected the presiding officer against the will of the Committee on 
Organization. 

Had it been considered dangerous to carry this programme out 


to the end, a very neat device was all ready in the hands of Mr. | 


Conkling to render it unnecessary. At the critical moment, when 
the programme was fully exposed but not fully executed, perhaps 
before the permanent organization was completed, he had only to 
introduce his resolutions pledging each delegate to the support of 
the nominee, whoever he might be, and excluding all who refused. 
The best men among the opposition would not have stultified them- 


selves by such a pledge when it was evident how the Convention | 


was to be managed, howsoever willing they might have been to 
take it in favor of a real majority. The seats of all the more trouble- 
some of the opposition would then bave been vacated, thus greatly 
simplifying the problem which the Grant managers had in hand, and 
enabling them to offer concessions to their opponents which every 
Grant organ in the country would have pronounced so liberal that 
those refusing them were entitled to no support or sympathy what- 
ever. Mr. Conkling’s resolution was so ill-fitted to serve him any 
good purpose at the time of its introduction that one can hardly 
doubt its being originally intended for the crisis we have described. 


To sustain the introduction into politics of disciplined 
masses under chiefs to whom they are bound to render implicit 
obedience, is as much a backward step as the introduction of Force 
as the judge instead of Law. If we admit the principle that the 
will of the majority should select the candidates, the only legiti- 
mate function of the organizer is to facilitate the expression and 
determination of that will, an end at which the mode of organiza- 
tion practised at Chicago does not aim at all. 

For General Grant the danger is that his passive approval 
of the plans of his henchmen will connect his name with a very 
odious political conspiracy. Our readers will bear in mind that 
we have never opposed his candidacy on either of the usual 
grounds, that of opposition to a third term, or that of his hay- 
ing reached such an elevation above ordinary humanity that he 
would be demeaned: by being voted on as a Presidential candi- 
date in a political convention. We have opposed him simply on 
his character and his record, and he and his friends have now done 
their best to show that our opposition was even better grounded 
than we had supposed. The golden moment when he could have 
shown that better things might be expected of him arrived when 
Cameron attempted, by an insignificant majority, to force the unit rule 
on the Pennsylvania Convention. He might then have said to Cam- 
eron: ‘‘I do not desire the nomination unless I am the choice of an 
actual majority of the Republican voters; and if it is necessary to 
suppress the voice of minorities in any quarter, that of itself would 
show that I have not a majority of the whole. I shall decline unless 
the representatives of the party from every district have the fullest 
and fairest liberty to vote on my nomination, and I therefore 
desire my friends to make no attempt to force a vote in my favor.” 
Had he spoken thus, he would have made impossible the conspi- 


| racy which had to be suppressed by the highest council of the party ; 


The working of the whole machinery would have been so smooth | 


and efficient as to excite the wonder and admiration of all support- 
ers of Boss government. 
really attempt so desperate an enterprise as this, let him reflect 
that we have not supposed a single step which they did not actually 
propose or attempt, and the validity of which they did not sustain 
before the Convention. We have only supposed them to combine 
the various separate measures which they attempted in such a way 
as to bring about the result which they so confidently predicted 
from the first. Had the project not been nipped in the bud by the 
National Committee, its consummation would have been inevitable 
unless by a bolt of the small majority, and the man who believes 
that anything like the entire majority would bave resorted to this 
extreme measure has remarkable faith in the independence of the 
men who nominate a President. Indeed does not the retention of 
every would-be author of the outrage in official position in the 
councils of the party, and that after making himself as personally 
offensive to his associates as be well could, prove how easy would 
have been the victory had the weapous of warfare once been allow- 
ed in their hands? 

It must be remembered that the Bosses had a great advantage 
in having their forces thoroughly disciplined into implicit obe- 
dience, while their opponents were under no single head whatever. 
No one had an idea of the strength of their organization until he 
saw how, on the final ballot, not a man of the 304 was seized by 
the panic which carried away almost the entire vote of the other 


¢ 


| nation by fair means. 
. | 
If any one doubts that the Bosses would 


| 





he would have justified some of the encomiums of his admirers, 
and he would have greatly increased the chances of his nomi- 
A still more urgent opportunity was lost 
when he failed to rebuke the trickery by which Logan chose a solid 
delegation from Illinois in his favor. Silence could thenceforth 
mean nothing but consent. And now, when the battle of the year 
is lost, comes the voice of bis friends declaring that he is grateful to 
them for their efforts, and asserting their determination to bring 
him forward again in 1884. In justice to their estimate of human 
nature, we must say that they seem to ground their hopes princi- 
pally upon the supposition that the Democrats will succeed in the 
coming election, and will present the country with such an admivis- 
tration that in their opinion no one but Grant will be able to set 
things right. But the gradual subsidence of the Grant boom during 
the past six months shows that the memory of Grant’s Administra- 
tion extended over the interval of three years, and we cannot 4u))- 
pose that the insolence of his managers at Chicago will be forgot- 
ten during the four years to elapse before the next nominating 
convention. 


MR. EDWIN ARNOLD'S BUDDHISM. 


. i LIGHT OF ASIA,’ which has already run through several edi- 

tions on both sides of the Atlantic, and has commanded genera! 
attention, professes to set forth in a popular form the teaching of 
Buddha, the great Eastern sage, as it came from his own mouth, more 
than two thousand years ago. That an intelligible account of Buddhist 
doctrine is desirable, can scarcely be doubted; but whether Mr. Arncld 
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has succeeded in this, which was as much a part of his plan as the mak- 
As far as Buddhist doc- 
rine 1 first, the his- 
‘orical portion relating to Buddha's life, which embraces many questions 


ng of a fine epic, may perhaps be questioned. 
s concerned, his book may be divided into two parts: 


faith, including the first 210 pages of the work; and, secondly, the ser- 
mon delivered by the sage in the presence of his father, which includes 
the remaining 28 pages of the book. In each of these parts there are 
yany faults commingled with scattered seeds of truth. 

The introductory lines of the first book show that Mr. Arnold has not 
searched deeply into the system of the Buddhist universe; 

‘ Below the highest sphere four Regents sit, 
Who rule our world, and under them are zones 
Nearer, but high, where saintliest spirits dead 
Wait thrice ten thousand years, then live again; 
And on Lord Buddha, waiting in that sky, 
Came for our sakes,” etc. 

Now, Mr. Arnold might easily have learned that the Tusita heaven in 
whieh Bodhisatwa was living prior to his incarnation, was not a Zone 
enderncath the higher sphere of the four Regents (the four Mahirajas), 
vut far above it. Then, again, why throughout his 
persist in speaking of Buddha as though that were the sage’s name 
prior to his complete enlightenment? There is no particular more carefully 
attended to in original works than the distinetion between Bodhisatwa 
as he existed before his illumination, and Buddha, the name he assumed 
after that event. But perhaps the student of Buddhism would readily 
forgive Mr. Arnold for any faults such as these, if he had avoided the 
great fault found in his description of the palace scene on pages 84 and 
“5 of his work. Buddhist records tell us that the turning point in the 
life of the young prince, on the night of his escape from his palace, 
hinged on the sight he saw there of the women lying about in disorder, 
their hair dishevelled, their features with no remnant of loveliness, their 


poem does he 


podies in attitudes repulsive and ungainly; seeing them thus, ‘as painted 
ars full of poison or filth,” the prince resolved once for all to forsake 
such companionship and seek wisdom in the solitude of the mountains. 
Now, Mr. Arnold alters all this, and in the rich abandonment of his poeti- 
cal fancy describes the women as objects of tenderest love and attraction 
to the prince: 
** The perfect lines of grace, 
The bosom’s placid heave, the soft stained paimis 
Drooping or clasped, the faces fair and dark, 
The great arched brows,” etc. (p. 84). 
But this is wrong. The occasion, indeed, offered a fine field for poeti- 
al display; but the description is not fair to the story of Bodhisatwa’s 
‘‘ great renunciation,” of which, indeed, it wholly changes the quality. 
Then, again, where does Mr. Arnold learn that Bodhisatwa ‘‘ sate the 
scorching summers through” (p. 111) on Mt. Ratnagivi ? There is no 
such record. His painful sojourn was in the Uravilva desert, not at 
Rajagriha. We have also just reason to doubt whether the names of 
Shiva or Vishnu were known as popular objects of worship in Buddha’s 
time, At any rate, we read nothing about them under this aspect in any 
primitive Buddhist book—nor, indeed, about Brahm either; and there- 
fore we take it that the verse found on p. 211 also contains an anachro- 
nism : 
** The Books teach Darkness was, at first of all, 
And Brahm, sole meditating in that night : 
Look not for Brahm and the Beginning there !"" 
Mr. Arnold is quite right in his general estimate of Karma, as ex- 
plained in the Buddhist scheme : 
“ Who toiled a slave may come anew a Prince 
For gentle worthiness and merit won ; 
Who ruled a King may wander earth in rags 
For things done aad undone ” (p. 213). 
This is very true, for Buddhism teaches us as plainly as words can speak 
that ‘our works” for good or evil follow us; but where do we read 
throughout the system of ‘‘a Power divine which moves to good ”? (p. 
215). There is no such Power known, except it be the power of Karma, 
which cannot in any sense be called “divine,” as though it were objec- 
tive and external. Karma is subjective, and works not outside a man, as 
Mr. Arnold puts it, ‘* Out of the dark it wrought the heart of man ” (p. 
216), but in a man ; working, as Buddha puts it, as the power in the 
snake which enables him to cast off his skin. Nor do we quite under- 
stand our author when he says, on p. 218, ‘* though Dharma tarry long.” 
What is this dharma ? Ideally, dharma is that which makes « thing 
what it is—the ‘‘Furm” of Aristotle; in a moral sense, Dharma is “ reli- 
gion” or “religious law,” but it is never used in the sense of Fate. 
Lastly, though Mr. Arnold is too keen-sighted to allow for a moment the 
nothingness which some would find in the idea of Nirvana, still we doubt 
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whether ** the dew-drop [on the lotus-leaf] slips into the shining 


(p. 258) will convey to the mind any right thought upon this abstrus 





ject. Nirvana is not vbsorption. It may be figured rather under tl 
of the morning mist disappearing in space—not di sfr ? vet not ’ 
ble by any human sense or to be described by any form of words The 


formula which Mr. Arnold ealls into requisition, ** Om! mani pad: 


has nothing whatever to do with the lotus-leaf or the pe irly dewdrop,. 
but is, in fact, an Invocation of ** the Highest “—the Gloria? sts of 
the Buddhist church, as it is represented under the form of the Mani, o1 
Suramani, gem, surmounting the figure of a lotus: and so it is seen on the 
highest architraves of the gates at Sanchi and Barhahut. 


THE INNER LIFE OF GUIZOT 

Parts, May i4 
Vl GUIZOT had two daughters, who married two brothers, the descen- 
she dants of the famous De Witt; only one of them now survives, Ma- 
dame Conrad de Witt, who has just published a 
reading, under the name of * Monsieur Guizot dans sa famille et avee ses 
amis, 1787-1874.’ I myself had the honor of knowing M. Guizot, and I 


) 


ean bear witness that Madame de Witt’s book well describes his home, the 


volume, well worth 


simplicity of his Puritan life, the domestic graces and virtues of a man 
who would only be very imperfectly known if known only as a statesman. 

Frangois Pierre Guillaume Guizot was born at Nimes on October 4, 
1787. He belonged to a Protestant family which had given ministers to 
the ‘* Desert” in the times of the persecution, His father was a lawver, 
and though he had at first espoused the ideas of the French Revolution, 
he became a victim of the Terrorists, who were nowhere as cruel as in the 
South. He died on the scaffold on the 8th ef April, 1794. Madame Guizot 
was left with two young children. She went with them in 1799 to Geneva, 
which had remained a sort of Jerusalem for all the Protestants of Europe. 
She found there the gymnasium and the auditorta, just as they had 
been organized by Calvin. Frangois Guizot received his education at 
these establishments: and when he was eighteen years old his mother re- 
turned to Nimes with her second son, and sent him to 
She wished him to become a lawyer, like his father. 


Paris to pursue 
his law studies. 
Under his mother’s care, and under the influences of Geneva, which had 
not yet become a city of hotels and a caravansery of tourists, young 
Guizot had become a Puritan, and he remained so during his whole life. 
From Paris, the dissolute Paris of the Directory, he wrote to his mother: 
‘*God and the religion of Christ, these are my only guides. . . . I will 
always keep and I will boldiy profess my principles in matters of morali- 
ty, of religion, and of virtue.” He did not judge the eighteenth century 
as it was judged then: this is what he said of it to his mother: 

‘It was for this age of sensibility to make maxims of the cowardly and 
effeminate opinions which make of a love without courage the divinity 
of all hearts; this age would give to virtue a perpetual smile and take 
away allits force. The eighteenth century was so amiable that it had 
ceased to be virtuous; the people were so polite that they were no longer 
sincere; the women were so courted that they were no longer loved. .. . 
I cannot help being angry when I see all the efforts made for taking away 
from virtue all its thorns; people cannot rise to it and will drag it down 
to themselves. . Let us lo i" at virtue with all its difficulties, and let 
us make ourselves strong in order to conquer them.” 

In these lines you have the whole Guizot, the Puritan, who is fond 
of effort and does not believe in victory without a struggle. What he 
was in the field of morals he became as a statesman. He did not believe 
that liberty, that prosperity, could be conquered and preserved without & 
struggle; he did not share the belief of our revolutionists in the virtue of 
the people and in the beauty of license; he had been taught that the 
natural man is depraved, and he logically concluded that depravity must 
follow him in polities as well as in domestic life. 

Guizot received much encouragement in Paris from M. Stapfer, 
the minister for Switzerland. He was often in his house, and M, Stap- 
fer, who received all the confidences of the young student, determined 
Madame Guizot to allow her son to give himself up to literary pursuits, 
instead of the law. At the age of twenty-two we see M. Guizot working 
in every direction—translating a German ‘Journey to Spain,’ making 
long notes for a Gibbon, beginning a history of all heresies, writing arti- 
cles for dictionaries, contributing to the then famous Mercure, giving les- 
He was poor, but laborious, and anxious to move in the first 
M. Stapfer presented him to M. Suard, the perpetual 


sons, etc, 


literary circles. 


secretary of the French Academy, who became for him a sort of patron, 
and in whose house he got acquainted with some of the representatives 
of the old philosophical school and with some members of the French no 
bility who were members of the Academy. ( 
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M. Guizot became acquainted with Mlle. de Meulan, whose family 
had been entirely ruined by the Revolution, and who had resorted to 


literary labors. He married her, and a few days afterwards he became 
4 pre fessor at the Faculty of Letters in Paris. One of his colleagues 
was Royer-Collard, who showed him much sympathy.  Guizot was 
professor of history; but what history could be then as interesting as 
the history of France itself ? Napoleon's end was approaching. Guizot 
saw the tragic events of 1814 and 1815 from the high rock where Lu- 
cretius has built *‘sapientiw templa serena.” In 1814, M. Royer-Collard 
recommended M, Guizot for the post of secretary-general of the Home 
and though Guizot was a Protestant, the Abbé de Montesquiou 
gave him the post. During the Hundred Days Guizot remained faithful 
to the cause of Louis XVIIL, and, leaving his wife in Paris, followed him 
to Ghent. When the king returned to Paris, Guizot was transferred 
as secretary-general to the Ministry of Justice. He left this post soon 
afterwards, and entered, as maitre des requétes, the Council of State. In 
the great battle which was opened between the Duc de Richelieu and the 
Duc Decazes and those royalists who were called the ulfras, Guizot took 
Ife was named Councillor of State in 1818, and had 
a part in the preparation of all the laws of the time. He was ranked in 
the group, headed by Rover-Collard, of the d. efrinaires—men who were 
professors of political philosophy, of constitutional law, theoretical up- 
holders of liberty, and generally great admirers of English institutions. 
The influence of the dvetrinaires became predominant when the Due De- 
cazes was made Prime Minister. Under his administration M. Guizot 
was appointed director of commercial and departmental affairs at the 
Home Office. The assassination of the Duc de Berry in 1820 was the sig- 
The Due Decazes fei] from power, and M. Guizot re- 


{ ty ce, 


sides with the first. 


nal for a reaction. 
tired for a while into private life. 

In his correspondence of that time I find a curious anecdote about 
the famous General Cambronne, of Waterloo reputation; the Cambronne 
who said, or did not say, ‘* La Garde meurt, et ne se rend pas.” THe was 
dining at Lille with the King of England. and drank nothing but water 
among all those Englishmen who gorged themselves with wine. The 
only word he said was: ‘*The king likes white uniforms.” Thereupon 
M. de la Chatre remarked: ‘‘ They have this advantage, that you put in 
each regiment facings of different color, and you know easily, after a battle, 
to what regiment each soldier belongs.” ** We have been,” answered Cam- 
bronne, “as many as six hundred thousand men in blue, and we always 
knew each other very well; and he became mute again. This anecdote 
shows well what were the feelings of the old Bonapartists under the Res- 





toration. 

Guizot was writing pamphlets on various political subjects; he tried | 
to reconcile old France and the new France of the Revolution; he was at 
the same time liberal and anti-revolutionary, devoted to the fundamental 
principles of the new French society, and full of affectionate regard for 
He developed the same ideas in his publie 
lectures ; but the w//frvs found him too liberal and his lectures were 
stopped in 1822 by order of the Government. Guizot then undertook 
the publication of a vast collection of memoirs concerning the ancient 
His wife worked with him. translating herself the 
Guizot began also his essays on the 


the great things of the past 


history of France. 
Chronicle of Gregory of Tours, 
early history of France, during the domination of the Romans in Gaul, 
a subject which was then completely new. Madame Guizot became ill, 
and died on the Ist of August, 1827. “She died.” wrote Guizot to his | 
friend M. de Barante, *‘ while I read to her a sermon of Bossuet’s on the 
immortality of the soul; I knew at what moment, at what phrase, she ceased 
He worked even harder than before, and the first two volumes 


to hear me. 
of the ‘History of the English Revolution’ appeared in 1827; a year | 
afterwards he became the editor of the Revue Francaise, a serious review 
which discussed all the questions of philosophy and of political economy. 
A new ministry gave M, Guizot a place in the Council of State and al- 
lowed him to recommence his lectures, which for two years attracted to 
the Sorbonne a large concourse of auditors. These lectures on the his- 
tery of civilization in Europe and in France had an immense influence. 
The eloquence of Guizot was admirable, grave, serious, at times pathetic; 
hus historical science was solid; he did not lose himself in too many details, 
hut surveyed history, so to speak, with the eve of a philosopher. Madame 
Guizot had herself recommended her husband to marry again. She had 
adopted one of her nieces, Elise Dillon, and M. Guizot, when he married 
this niece, probably thought that he satisfied a wish of his first wife. Elise 
Dillon became completely absorbed in her husband; she worked for him, 
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thought with him, read, spoke for him; she was a Catholic, but by de- 
grees her creed broadened so much that she became first unconsciously, 


, 


She followed M. Guizot through 


afterwards consciously, a Protestant. 
life as the shadow follows the body. 

On the 23d of January, 1830, M. Guizot was elected deputy in Nor- 
mandy. He had never visited his electoral college of Lisieux, but bis 
reputation had made him friends all over France. He entered the field 
of active politics in a great crisis. The Revolution of 1830 was approach- 
ing; the Chamber was dissolved on the 16th of May, 1830, and Guizot, 
who was assured of his re-election in Normandy, went to Nimes, in order to 
give his support to his friends. He did not foresee a revolution. ‘‘ There 
are many elements of agitation; but as soon as an explosion seems near, 
or even possible, all draw back. . . . Nobody wishes to use any but 
legal means. . . Except for extraordinary circumstances, the river 
will remain in its bed, even if it threatens to leave it.” These extraor- 
dinary circumstances were preparing. Guizot, on his wav back to Paris, 
heard on the 26th of July of the famous ordonnances. He arrived in 
Paris on the 27th, and found the capitalin arms. When Louis Philippe 
received the crown from the Chamber of Deputies Guizot spent three 
mouths at the Home Office, and reorganized the whole administration 
Hle attached himself to the part of the Government which was the least 
revolutionary—to M. de Broglie, to Casimir-Périer; and when Lafitte 
became President of the Council he retired with them. His political 
temper is well shown in this letter, which he addressed to the Due de 
Broglie in 1832, after some days of insurrection in Paris: 

‘*The Government has retaken possession of the guns; a power with- 
out guns is as impossible as a power without reason. Charies X. fell for 
want of reason; we were tottering for want of guns. Now we have both 
reason and guns. The King has appeared in person and faced the dan- 
ger, simply and successfully. On the 6th of June he gained his 
crown. . . Rémusat has come back from London, satisfied with the 
state of England. He believes that the national good sense will correet 
the excess of violence and blindness in the electoral reform. We must 
believe in the good sense of the nations; we must believe in it as we be- 
lieve in God, without seeing him, and almost without comprehending him 
he is revealed in his works. I have a great taste for the personifica- 
tion, the incarnation of the good and the true. However, I don’t com 
plain; the invisible God is better than idols.” 








Correspondence. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


To THE Eprror or THe Nation : 

Sir: Intwo recent articles you have referre | to an address of mine at 
Princeton which was published, with appended matter, in a small volume 
entitled ‘Faith and Rationalism.” As what you say of my position on 
the grounds of religious belief docs not adequitely deseribe my opinions 
on that subject, perhaps you will give me room to set down my views, as 
concisely as I can, on two or three main points. : 

I do not hold, nor do I know of any Christian theologian who does 
hold, that anything is to be believed in religion without evidence, and 
without such an amount of evidence as rationally justifies conviction. To 
believe a proposition because one wishes to believe it, or because one 
chooses to believe it—on the maxim, voluntas stet pro ratione—is to ab- 
jure reason. At the same time, feeling and wiil have a great part, and a 
legitimate part, in connection with religious belief. Let us see how. 
There is, of course, the general reflex influence of character on intellect 
in quickening or blunting its perception of evidenve—a fruitful topic. 
were there room to consider it. The fact is one with which everybody is 
familiar. All philosophers attest it. **So intimate,” says R. W. Emer- 
son (‘ Works,’ ij. 431), ‘is this alliance of mind and heart that talent uni- 
formly sinks with character. The bias of errors of principle earries 
away men into perilous courses as soon as their will does not control their 
passion or talent. . Hience the remedy for all errors, the cure of 
blindness, the cure of crime, is love. ‘As much love, so much mind,’ 
says the Latin proverb, The superiority that has no superior; the re- 
deemer and instructor of souls, as it is their primal essence, is love,” ete. 
But I must pass by this particular theme. We have to distinguish be- 
tween the genesis of a belief, or the way in which we come by it, and the 
grounds of its validity. It may be, however, that the subjective antece- 
dents of a belief constitute also its reasonable warrant. Now—to take the 
first great truth of natural religion, the being of a personal God—the be- 
lief in God is engendered in the soul, as I suppose, by the feelings of de- 
pendence and of obligation. God is spontaneously recognized in con- 
sciousness as the correlate of these feelings, and they are the rational 
ground, as well as the psychological source, of faith in him. This faith 
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is corroborated by the great argument! of design. If the reader supposes 
that this argument has been weakened 1n the slightest degree by modern 
science—unless materialistic or agnostic monism is assumed to be “ sci- 
ence "—I commend to his attention M. Janet’s work on ‘ Final Causes’: 
or. if he has not time for that, Mozley’s Discussion in one of his collect- 
ed Essays, or F. W. Newman’s trenchant article in the Contemporary Re- 
view for 1878, The alternative is now, as it always has been, chance or 
design; and which is the true explanation of the world it may still be 
safely left tothe common sense of mankind to decide. 

tut though there be valid evidence of the personality of God, the 
argument from design is not demonstrative, and the feelings which are 
psychologically and rationally the data of faith, notwithstanding that 
they belong to all men, vary widely in the degree of their intensity. All 
know how true this is of the feelings of conscience—self-approbation, 
sliame, remorse, praise, blame; that is to say, different minds have dif- 
ferent perceptions of the evidence. Besides, an act of the will is required, 
not at all to eke out a deficiency of proof, but, first, because the proof is 
probable, 

it must be freely accepted: secondly, because, from the nature of the 


not coercive. In a word. the conelusion cannot be forced upon 


exe, no experimental verification is possible. The proof is good, but of a 
}; ar kind, and the conelusion is of so momentous a character that the 

id staggers in the presence of it This hesitation, as Dean Mozley has 
ul said, is **not from any want of cozency in the reasons, but from the 


amazing nature of the conelusion—t at it is so unparalleled, transcendent, 

{inconceivable a truth to belies It requires trust to commit one's 
f to the conclusion of any rsisoning, however strong, when such as 
ti:'- is the conclusion; to put enough dependence and reliance upon any 
promises to accept upon the strength ef them so immense a result. 
Wien reason draws conclusions which are in accordance with experience, 
wiiich have their parallels in the facts which we are conversant with in 
tie order of nature and of common life, then reason is called reason; 
when reason draws conclusions which are not backed by experience, and 
which are not paralleled by similar facts within our ordinary cognizance, 
then reason is called faith. . The inward energy of the reason has 
to be evoked, when she can no longer lean upoa the outward prop of cus- 
tow, but is thrown back upon herself and the intrinsic force of her pre- 
mi es” (‘ Miracles,’ pp. 79, 80). 

Yo approach the evidences of re-ea/ed religion with the great assump- 
tion of 


Theism, which is furnished by natural theology. The possibility 


Whether they actually oecurred is 


of miracles isan 
to! settled by an 


the sy stem ol d Tone wen 


cessary inference. 
ex imination of the testimony and of the character of 
‘are to attest. IT should have | 


which the small re- 


spect for a theologian who dtd not rejoice to see the his orical proofs sub 
jected to the severest possible scrutiny. There has been no modern attack 
having claims to notice which has not been met by Christian scholars 
No one will set Strauss. in learning and scientific ability, above Neander 


to speak of his ot er ‘Supernatural Religion’ is the 


I 


most elaborate attack in English upon the genuineness and credibility of 


—nci opponents 
Let any competent scholar judge how much was left of that 
work after the series of arti-les by Dr. Lightfoot in the 
Review in reply to it. Professe 
the Fourth Gospel will hardly be denied to be scientific. 
published comes as near to a demonstration, as it seems to me, that 
of Justin, as is ever practicable 
Tie main questions are: Do the Gospels present the 
Were the apostles truthful? Let 


the Gospels 
Contemporary 
Abbot’s articles on the authorship of 
The one last 
this Gospel was one of the ‘* Memoirs” 
in such enquiries. 
testimony which the s»ostles gave? 
the issues be squire!y in If there is any other reasonable hypothesis 
besides that of Christian believers for accounting for the origin of Chris- 
The mythical hypothesis is mostly 


tianity, let it be preseated and tested. 
given up. The most learned scholar on the unbelieving side, M 
driven by the evidence, holds that miracles were supposed by the by- 
standers to be wrought by Jesus. His theory is that Jesus connived at 
a pious fraud. is this ‘scientific’? If so, let it be accepted. If not, 
give us another theory which will satisfactorily account for the claims of 
Jesus, the faith of the apostles in him, and the rise of the Church. When 
we deal with the ¢n/erna/ proofs of Christianity we enter a province where 
the affections and the bent of the will strongly influence 

Take, for example, the character of Jesus. Men differ very much in their 
appreciation of excellence in character. The corollaries which they draw 
must be greatly determined by their varying sense of the moral elevation 
of Christ. Tuke the question of the adaptedness of the Gospel to the 
moral and spiritual necessities of man. The Apostle Paul, with his vivid 
Sense of the power of sin—*‘ that which I do, I allow not” 
proboque, deterivra sequor—perceived certain, to him marvellous, adap- 
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tations in the Gospel to the moral distress that afflicted him, which gave 
to these adaptations a probative force beyond what they could carty to 
minds not partaking in his experience. But the internal proof is just as 
scientific as the external. And both are parts of one whole, 

The point which I wish to illustrate is, that no sensible theologian 
will allow for a moment that there is any more solid foundation for scien- 
tific beliefs than for religious beliefs. The thesis of Arthur Balfour, in 
his ‘ Defence of Philosophie Doubt,’ is a sound one, whatever exception 
may be taken, here and there, to the ingenious argumentation by which 
it is sustained. One main object of the little book on * Faith and Ra- 
tionalism” was to point out the wrscienfific character of much of th 
current Rationalism, in its impatience of mysteries, its ignoring of moral 
and religious feelings, which are facts that science is bound to take a 
count of; its frequent disregard of implicit mental processes, its exag 


| geration of logic to the neglect of the phenomena which provide log 


with its materials, ete. ‘*Seience ” isa term used now days with remark 


able indefiniteness. Much would be gained, in my judgment, if the dis 
tinction between science and philosophy were carefully observed, 

At the risk of trespassing on your patience, T must exy 
from the Nation's opinion as to the mutations and anarchic condition 
There is change, there is prog 


ress, as 


theology. 
no bouleversement. The Apostles’ Creed is ac 


‘a 


Christians as a summary of the facts of Chri: 
tention has been drawn more to the central truth, the person and work 
of Christ. 
whom he chose to be his companions a1 


Jesus, on a certain occasion, called to him the dozen peasan 
l apostles, and asked thi 

When they had 
answered the question, he enquired what they themselves thought of hin 
On Peter’s declaration that he was ** the Son of God,” Jesus declared tha 
his Church should be built, and that 
of Hades—than all 
that name, ‘*the Son of God,” Christians genet 
tially defined in the Nieene Creed, rhe chief dey 
opinion are in the field of Biblical criticism. 


m what 


opinions were popularly entertained respecting bim. 


t should be stronger th 
involved 


What was 
} 


illv tind to be substan- 


an the gates 
the powers of destruction. 
artures from previous 
But the example of t} 

Miller, Nitzsch, 


a wide modification of 


illustrious German theologians, as Neander, Julius 


Rothe, Bleek, Dorner, proves that there may be 


traditional views in this direction without the least renunciation of the 


fundamental principles of the evangelical creed. Even Professor Robert 


son Smith, who has gone so far as to ascribe to Deuteronomy a post-Mo- 
saic origin, and has just been restored to his chair by the Free Church of 


Seotland, | 


‘lieves, like the religious body in which he is a teacher, in t 


Westminster Confession, The progress of natural science 


doctrines of the 


has opened up new views in cosmology and zodlogv: but the new facts 


furnish no logical foundation for atheism. As to the notion that *'s 
ence” has disproved the reality of the free and responsible nature ot 
man, or proved consciousness to be a mere function of the brain, perisl 
ing with it, this is but an empty pretence. And as to the appalling facts 
of sin and death, of which redemption is the correlate—these remain 
unaltered. GEORGE P, Fisuer, 


New Haven, June 10, 1880 


Notes. 


entire matter for the pr 


(RHOUGH the 


Cineinnatt: 


‘Bibliography of Ohio’ 


Peter G. Thomson) is ready for the printer, the sub 


posed 
scriptions, we regret to learn, fall short some two hundred of the requi- 
site number. The author renounces his profits in favor of the bette: 
manufacture of the volume, which is promised to be the handsomest of 
the kind ever } ‘What to Drink and When t 
Drink’; * Ancient Rome and Its Connection with the Christian Religion,’ 
by the Rev. Henry Formby; and Felix L ‘Summerland 
Sketches,’ are ia the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co. ‘Appleton’s Dic- 
n for the current year. 
ry, Astor Library, 


mublished in this country. 
Oswald’s 


tionary of New York’ appears in a revised editi 
Articles like the Museum of Fine Arts, Lenox Libra 
Elevated Railways, East River Bridge, Coney Island, etc., show the edi- 
torial vigilance Those handy water-omni- 
buses, the Brooklyn Annex-boats (which, by the way, perhaps should 
have a cross-reference under Annex), are not credited with their full 
activity. Under Statuary the dates of erection of our public monuments 
are not uniformly given, though this would be worth a little pains. We 
sould like to see an extension of this article, indicating the more im 
portant portraits and other busts and reproductions from the antique 
our public institutions G P. Putnam’s Sons have issued 


in corrections and additions. 
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No 


edings and sels 


ll of the Jouraal of Soe al Science. 
ctions from the Saratoga papers of last year, of which 
Prof. Watson's report on the protection of life from casualties in the use 
The firm name of John Murphy 
& Co., Baltimore, will not be altered in consequence of the recent death 
of th 


f machinery is as noticeable as any. 


e senior partner, who will be succeeded by his son, Mr. Frank K. 


Nation. 


It gives the usual report of pro- | Men in respect of bounties and allowance for depreciated currency, and 


Murphy—one more gratifying evidence of the hereditary tendency of our | 


American publishing houses.——We spoke last week of the St. Louis 
school system, and might have referred to its Publie Library School 
Bulletin, published quarterly at a small price. The books entered 
liberally supplied with descriptive notes in the excellent fash- 
ion set by Mr. Cutter in his Atheneum Bu/lefin.—-Sir W. R. Drake, 
P.S.A., has bestowed great care in compiling a very full and exact 
list of 185 examples of the skill and genius of the ‘‘etched work 
of BF. S. Haden” in 
millan & Co. As Mr. Haden himself took much interest in his friend's 
task, and afforded ready assistance to the compilation, it may be relied 


are 


a descriptive catalogue just published by Mae- 


upon in every respect, the introduction being especially to be com- 
new state,” 


mended as containing definitions of ‘trial proof,” ‘* state, 


In the Afhrneum for May 29 Prof. Masson prints a letter from Col. 
Joseph L. Chester establishing beyond question a discovery made by the 
latter as long ago us 1868, that Milton's mother was the elder daughter of 
Paul Jeffraye, of St. Swithin’s, London, merchant tailor. The same 
paper announces among forthcoming English publications Trevelyan’s 
‘Early History of Charles James Fox’; a translation of Madame de 
Witt’s ‘ Monsieur Guizot in Private Life’; and a list, tobe drawn up under 
the auspices of the Philological Society, of all English words whose 
forms have been falsified by mistaken analogy or false etymology, and all 
words containing needless letters. The revised spellings will be recom- 
mended by the Society. Prof. Dr. Hermann Sevin, at Mosbach, Baden, 
invites subscriptions to a photographic (heliotype) reproduction of Uolrich 
Richental’s ‘Concilium ze Costenz,’ 1414-1418,’ after the Aulendorf MS. 
of 1424, the earliest and most authentic. The imperfect printed editions 
of 1483 and 1536 followed a probably sophisticated MS. of a date poste- 
rior to 1433. Richental’s contemporaneous account of the Council of 
Constance has a peculiar value from its large number of portraits and 
coats-of-arms, the latter numbering more than 600. These will be painted 
to order if desired. ‘The subscription price is 150 marks (160 bound) or 
$37 50 to $40. 








—The tenth of Mr. Sidney S. Rider’s Rhode Island Historical Tracts 
presents the publisher’s own researches concerning the attempt to raise 
a regiment of slaves by Rhode Island during the Revolution. The sub- 
ject has two interesting phases, one involving the reputation of the State 
for prudence and superiority to prejudice, the other the reputation of the 
enlisted slaves, Historians as respectable as the late 8. G. Arnold on the 
one hand and the late George Livermore on the other have fallen into 
serious exaggerations and perversions of the truth, while tradition has 
been as reckless as usual. Mr. Rider carefully marshals all the passages 
in printed works which pass fora true record of the facts of the case, 
then examines in detail the laws and other original pieces which show 
what actually occurred, and finally compares and comments the two 
series. Foot-notes and statistical tables complete the exhaustiveness of 
the enquiry, from which it clearly results that the act authorizing the en- 
listment of slaves and their manumission with compensation to their 
owners was not directly suggested by General Varnum nor endorsed by 
Washington; that it was passed by an expiring legislature and was 
quickly repealed by the new and much altered General Assembly, having 
been in force only four months (February-May, 1778); that the black 
‘regiment ” was never more than a battalion, including some eighty- 
eight freedmen; that it did not display extraordinary valor against the 
Ilessians in the battle of Rhode Island; that it was not in existence at 
the time of the defence of Red Bank (October 22, 1777), where it is said 
to have behaved with gallantry; that its behavior at Point Bridge on the 
Croton River (May 14, 1781), when its colonel, Christopher Greene, was 
surprised and killed, is rather censurable than otherwise. The sum of 
the experiment, which cost upwards of ten thousand pounds, is thus 
given in Lieutenant-Colonel Olney’s order of February, 1782, viz.: *‘ It 
has been found from long and fatal experience that Indians, negroes, and 
mulattoes do not (and from a total want of perseverance arid fortitude to 
bear the various fatigues incident to an army cannot) answer the public 
service.” They had, however, their share of suffering in the ill-fated ex- 
pedition against Oswego, and were denied equal treatment with white 
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| magne,’ translated from the text of the ‘Monumenta Germanix’ 
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they were victims of a conspiracy to obtain their wages on forged orders, 
A memoir of Colonel Olney precedes the enquiry and gives an agrees!le 
impression of this brave soldier. 


—Harper & Brothers have published in their Half-Hour Series a very 
desirable little book for the student of history, Eginhard’s (or Einhard’s, 
which appears to be the preferable form of the name) ‘Life of Charle- 
by 
There is another English translation, by W. 
The importance of Einhard’s ‘ Life’ as a lite- 


Samuel Epes Turner. 
Glaister, London, 1877. 


| rary production is evident from Guizot, who calls it the most distin- 
| ° . . . . . 
| guished piece of history from the sixth to the eighth century—indeed, the 


only one which can be called history. 


No historical work had borne such 
characteristics since the great productions of Latin literature. It is a 
classic of the ninth century, written originally in Latin. From the fifth 
century on to our own times, says Guizot again, the human mind was at 
its lowest point in modern Europe in the seventh century. As Charle- 


magne revived the Roman Empire of the West, Einhard revived good 


: ' composition and in Latin of superior quality. 
and other nice terms not too well understood by the public generally. —— | 


It is an unpretending 
work, and narrates first the public exploits and then the private life of 
the greatest king of the Middle Ages, with a variety of interesting cie- 
trils as to the times of the man by one of his own officers. Einhsrd was 
the minister of public works of Charlemagne. He is often called his 
secretary also, though, we believe, not by contemporary documents; but 


| his statement that the emperor could not write has been received with 





considerable doubt, the fact, if a fact, seeming hardly consistent wit! the 
monarch’s love of learning and his energy and general accomplishments. 
It may be doubted, however, whether the emperor, if he wrote his own 
will, incorporated into this biography, also revised it, as he orders that a 
certain ** silver tabie which far surpasses the other two in weight and in 
beauty of workmanship, and is made in three circles, showing the plan of 
the whole universe, drawn with skill and delicacy, shall go, together with 
the golden table, to increase that lot which is to be devoted to his fieirs 
and to alms”; for the bequests to his heirs and those to the poor already 
formed distinct lots. 


—Summer amusements in New York are not so numerous that we can 
part with any of them, however insecurely established, without a pang of 
regret. It was perhaps hardly to be expected that Mr. Delancey Kane’s 
coach would ever become a permanent institution, but while it lasted it 
contributed to give an agreeable and exotic variety to summet life in the 
city. The causes which have led to its withdrawal have not been pub- 
licly stated, but they would probably well repay analysis to those uiter- 
ested in minor social problems. The difficulty of getting good roads 
and keeping them in order was one of the main obstacles contended with, 
and the migration of the well-to-do classes in New York to the mountains 
and sea-side during the hot months was another. It must be admitted, too, 
that public sentiment was against the introduction of coaching, as an 
English and aristocratic occupation. To the foreign observerof American 
manners it may seem difficult to explain why the daily spectacle of a 
gentleman mounting on a coach-box, and assuming the lawful occupation 
of a common carrier of goods and passengers, should be regarded with 
aversion, or why this common-carrier himself should inspire distrust, and 
be suspected of an insidious attempt to ‘establish caste” among a hith- 
erto free people; but that such distrust and suspicion were aroused by Mr. 
Kane, no one who is an attentive reader of the newspapers can have failed 
to observe. The logical process at the foundation of this phenomenon is, 
we believe, something like this. When a well-to-do amateur undertakes 
an occupation as an amateur which others may in theory (although 
they do not in practice) undertake seriously, he emphasizes in an odious 
way the difference between the ‘ swell” and the ordinary citizen, and 
calls attention to the unpleasant truth that swells have more time on 
their hands than ordinary citizens. Add to this that coaching is a dis- 
tinetively English sport, all the appliances for which have to be either 
imported from England or made here in imitation of English fashions, 
and it is clear that no man could undertake to run a coach here without 
serious risk to his reputation as a true American, Notwithstanding the 
enormous social changes of the last twenty-five years there is still a prevail- 
ing unwillingness to recognize the fact that there is any rich, idle class in 
America which needs to be provided with amusement and recreation, and 
will be provided with it in some way either in or out of the country. 
The normal type of American citizenship is still in theory regarded as 
excluding the idea of frivolous enjoyment of any kind, and perhaps Mr. 
Kane’s greatest crime was that he occupied himself with introducing 2 
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-aste for an amusement of an undemocratic sort among a class which, so 
far from being entitled to amusement, is barely entitled to exist at all. 
Mr. James, in his recent essay on Hawthorne, attempted to enumerate 
Jl the interesting sccial phenomena which in England make up so im- 
portant a part of life, but which are with us so conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Mr. Kane may, by those who think that what America most 
needs is Europeanization, be regarded as a reformer who has unsuccess- 
fully attempted to supply one of these numerous deficiencies. Like 
other reformers he has struggled manfully against difficulties which 
were too serious for him. Like the attempt to transplant fox-hunt- 
ng to Long Island, it has met with a firm resistance in the habits, 
ustoms, and prejudices of the people, and unlike fox-hunting, in 
which the reformers had an opportunity of feeling their way by first 
establishing a hunt in which there was no fox, there was no way of in- 
troducing it gradually. Moral and political considerations apart, we 
regret the failure of Mr. Kane’s attempt. In view of the position of 
the United States in the modern world it may have been a wrong thing 
for him to run the * Tally-ho” from the Hotel Brunswick to New 
Rochelle and back, but the trip was a very pleasant one to take, and af- 
forded to the worldly-minded rich, while it lasted, a very agreeable ve- 
creation. 


—If Signor Rodolfo Lanciani has not been led away by undue 
enthusiasm in bis report to the Atheneum, touching a ‘‘ memorable and 
unique excavation,” some two months since, at the foot of Aurelian’s 
wall, which enclosed the fourteenth or trans-Tiberine region of Augustus 
at Rome, the discovery is of uncommon interest and value. Besides 
two inscriptions and a portion of a third on the mausoleum of **C. Sul- 
picius Platorinus, a decemvir litibus judicandis, and of his daughter, 
Sulpicia Platorina, the wife of Cornelius Priscus,” there were dug up six 
ineraria of the most exquisite design, the marketable value of which 
s approximately ten thousand francs apiece; three gold rings; one in- 
taglio and two camei; a mosaic pavement; a bust, ‘* one of the most re- 
fined and carefully executed (female) portraits ever found in Rome”; ‘‘a 
full-size marble statue of a beautiful young woman,” recalling to the 
mind the Vatican Pudicitia, and a statue of the Emperor Tiberius, which 
will require the aid of the restorer. It is thought strange that the tomb 
should have been built so very near the Tiber, by which it must have 
been overflowed ten or fifteen times a year. 

—The series of historical monographs edited by Prof. Schmoller 
chooses subjects which have a bearing upon economical questions: a 
second series, edited by Prof. Gierke, of Breslau (Untersuchungen zur 


contributions, however humble, are valuable, and al! 


deutschen Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte), aims to discuss questions of | 


constitutional history. The first of the series is ‘Geschichte des Rathes 
in Strassburg,’ by Dr. Winter. Its most notable point is its attempt to 
compromise between the views of Arnold and Nitzsch as to the origin of 
the free constitution of the German cities, which Arnold (with whom 
Heusler agrees) refers to an original free element in the population (die 
Altfreien), while Nitzsch denies any such element, but considers the 


population of the cities to have been wholly unfree, and ascribes the for- | 


mation of the free institutions to the great economical development in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Dr. Winter agrees essentially with 
Nitzsch, at least for Strassburg (Cologne would support Arnold’s view); 
he admits the existence of a free population in the early times, but be. 
lieves that they lost their independence in consequence of the grants of 
extensive privileges made to the bishops by the emperors of the tenth cen- 
tury.. The author then goes on to discuss the growth of the Council 
(Rath), and of its two principal powers—jurisdiction and the right to levy 
taxes—down to the statute of 1263, in which the practical independence 
and sovereignty of the city are recognized in the right to form treaties and 
alliances, a right which had already, to be sure, been exercised without 
formal authority. The second Lieferung is ‘Zur strafrechtlichen Stellung 
der Sclaven bei Deutschen und Angelsachsen,’ by Dr. Jastrow. The 
Franks, Langobards, and Anglo-Saxons fill the principal part of the book. 
Under each head there are four divisions—the Personality (especially the 
Wergeld), Delicts committed by the slave, Delicts committed against the 
slave, and Procedure. The term s/ave is defined with the greatest strict- 
ness as indicating a person who is absolutely a chattel in law. Neverthe- 
less, the most interesting, and we may say the most important, point 
brought out in the discussion is the gradual elevation of the slave into a 
quasi-personal condition, in which the law regards him partly as a man 
and partly as a thing. In this the Church had considerable influence. 
We see also, side by side with this movement, a gradual sinking of the 
common freemen, until the two classes are hardly distinguishable from 
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one another: this is the twofold origin of the mediwval serfs. An appen- 


dix of thirty-three pages contains all the Anglo-Saxon laws bearing up 
the question, with commentary. 


—No other institution of modern civilization has worked so ill in Rus- 
sia as has the jury, which was introduced some ten years since, and whi 
was obligatory, even in political cases, down to the trial of Vera Zassu- 
litch. 
of the punishment for certain offences combined with the proverbial 


r 


Various causes have been assigned for its inefliciency—the s 


ee 
nature of the Russian people; the bad management of the crown officers, 
ete. ; but the real reason, according to the Moscow historian, Llovaisky, who 
has been writing on the subject in a St. Petersburg paper, is the imprac- 
ticably libéral organization of the jury itself. The original Russian ju 

it sees, consists of thirty-six members at the beginning of the session, 
but ina short time at least six of these are allowed to excuse themselves, 
while of the twelve impanelled the defendants’ counsel! is allowed to 


lenge eleven, and never hesitates to make full use of this right. The 


thai 
criminal statistics do, indeed, show a fair percentage of convictions, but 
they occur in unimportant cases. Petty thieves are invariably 
convicted and condemned to severe punishment, but defaulters, and even 
murderers, go free. While, in the opinion of Mr 
from the ranks of the common people rarely escape, any one who can pay 
for the chicanery of a skilful lawyer has little reason to fear. The» 
proposed is the narrower limitation of the right of challenge. 


almost 
lovaisky, prisoners 
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ENGLISH OPINION IN 
l- EDWARD RIGBY was born in 1747 
P 


riestley’s school, was connected with the Taylors and Martineaus, 


1789.* 


He was educated a i) 


and belonged to the enlightened and priggish society which at the close 


of the last century was the glory of Norwich. He held ** strong opitions 
against the French Government, Chureh, and noblesse.” He was, in 


short, a typical Whig, though he would probably have been termed a 
Democrat by the ** old Whigs ” who followed In 1789 he passed 
two months on the Continent, and by good fortune was at Paris on fhe 
day when the Bastille was taken. He wrote frequently to his 
His daughter, Lady Eastlake, has now published his 


Burke. 


lear 
loves * at Norwich. 
letters, being convinced that ‘tin the light of contemporary history all 
pens, however un- 
pretending, acceptable.” Her conviction, though oddly expressed, is 
perfectly sound: her father’s letters have a real value to any student of 
history, but it is value of a peculiar kind. They do not contain, as far 
as we can observe, a single new fact of any importance; they are oot 
graphic; they are not marked by any special originality of thought on 

the part of the writer. They are, in fact, exactly such letters as ninety one 
years ago scores of intelligent English gentlemen might have written, 

and probably did write, home from France for the information and 
entertainment of their families. It is, however, just in the fact of Dr 

Rigby’s letters being the ordinary letters of a certainly not extraordinary 
inan that their value consists. They give, without the writer's intending 
it, asketch of Whig (we might probably say of English) sentiment at a 
stupendous crisis in European history. In these letters we can catch 
something of the tone, the color, the atmosphere, so to speak, of English 
society at the dawn of the revolutionary movement. We can learn not 
so much what men did, but (a matter which is at bottom of even more 
consequence) what men felt, before the bright morning of French iree- 
dom was succeeded by and forgotten in the heat and glare of the revolu- 
tionary noonday. 

This is a matter which it is in general almost impossible to ascertain. 
The ninety-one years which have passed since the States-General met at 
Paris have witnessed such changes that neither Englishmen nor French- 
men find it easy to recognize or understand the feelings with which their 
fathers welcomed the newera. It is, further, a necessary incident of a 
revolutionary period that men’s opinions and views change with the 
utmost rapidity. Hence nothing really reproduces the sentiment of a° 
given time which is not strictly contemporaneous. The Annual Register, 
for example, for 1789 looks at first sight like a veracious record of that 
year’s feelings. It was, however, published in 1791. It belongs, there- 
fore, to a time differing widely in tone from the year which it records, If 
we are to know what men felt in ‘89 we must see what they wrote from 
day to day, we must look to diaries and letters; and among the letters 
which are curious as records of feeling Dr. Rigby’s may claim not a Ligh 
but a respectable place. Looked at in this light they contain scarcely a 

**Dr. Rigby’s Letters from France, etc., in 1780. Edited by his daughter, Lady 
Eastlake.” London : Longmans, Green & Co, 
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line which has not a certain value. Take, for example, the following 
passage, which might easily be matched by others of like character: 

‘Everything we see bears the mark of industry, and all the people 
look happy. We have, indeed, seen few signs of opulence in individuals, 
for we do not see so many gentlemen’s seats as in England, but then we 
have seen few of the lower classes in rags, idleness, and misery. What 
strange prejudices we are apt to take regarding foreigners! I will own 
I used to think that the French were a trifling, insignificant people; that 
they were meagre in their appearance, and lived in a state of wretched- 
ness from being oppressed by their superiors, . . . The soldiers are 
very clean: so far from being meagre and ill-looking fellows, as John 
Bull would persuade us, they are well formed, tall, handsome men, and 
have a cheerfulness and civility in their countenances and manner which 
is particularly pleasing.” 


These sentences in one sense contain nothing; in another, they are 
full of value, for they tell modern readers what we are all of us apt to 
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| and his companions. 


| 
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forget, that the ignorance which divided Englishmen from foreigners | 


was in the last century different in degree if not in kind from the igno- 
rance Which now divides educated men of one country from those of an- 
other. The tone of Dr. Rigby’s remarks is unmistakable. 
must have felt that France was separated from England nearly to the 
same extent to which modern Englishmen feel that Japan is separated 
from Great Britain, or to which a modern American feels that China is 
separated from New York. Dr. Rigby was an enlightened person, he was 
what would now be called a man of culture; yet he obviously experienced 
the same gratified surprise at finding that Frenchmen were not after all 
markedly inferior to Englishmen, which a benevolent traveller would 
now experience at discovering that a love of freedom, sound views of 
education, and a high estimate of Parliamentary government had made 
great progress in Morocco. For Dr. Rigby’s good-will to France, though 
he knew little of Frenchmen, is no less marked than his surprise at find- 
ing that he had heen a victim to prejudice. Here, in fact, we catch one 
of the best traits of 1789: Englishmen had prejudices, but they had 
learnt that to get rid of prejudices was a sign of enlightenment, and had 
not yet been led, under the influence of the reaction against Jacobin ex- 
cesses, to conceive that philanthropy was inconsistent with good sense 
and patriotism. 


‘IT shall always,” writes Dr. Rigby, ‘ feel the strongest partiality for 
the people [of France]. and I hope that in no future time the wrong-headed 
olities of our country will oblige us to consider them as our enemies. 
To the eye of the moralist and philosopher the prospect of the effect 
of this Revolution on science, manners, and human happiness can but 
be most gratifying. The population of this country is so great, and the 
inhabitants, even when living under many disadvantages, have given 
such proofs of their industry and ingenuity, that it is inconceivable to 
what a height of improvement with regard to knowledge and wealth they 
will arrive when they are at liberty to exercise the powers of the mind, 
and secure to enjoy its fruits.” 


Philanthropic enthusiasm reached its height with Dr. Rigby, as with 
every lover of freedom throughout the civilized world, at the fall of the 
Bastille. He himself saw one of the few prisoners whom it contained on 
the 13th of July leave its walls. The man, as report said, had been origi- 
nally confined for an attack on the Jesuits. 


* He was suffered to remain in prison either because he was forgotten, 
because he had no friend at court to petition for his enlargement, or be 
cause it was thought impolitie to forgive, especially where the court had 
acted on anerror. . . . Every one who witnessed this scene probably 
felt.” writes Dr. Rigby, *‘ as I did, an emotion of horror and detestation 
of the Government which could so obdurately as well as unjustly expose 
human beings to such suffering, and of pity for the miserable individual 
before us. The latter feeling Pedbaal as my attention became more 
fixed upon them. . . . Perhaps to some persons I should be ashamed 
to. acknowledge it, but you will not think the worse-of me: I was no 
longer able to bear the sight—I turned from the crowd, I burst into 


tears.” 


Here breathes the very spirit of the time. As we read the dramatic 
episodes of the Revolution we are apt to fancy that the men who took part 
in the performance were conscious actors. No idea is a more complete 
mistake. 
of faith. Vehement feeling excited vehement demonstrations, and when 
a middle-aged English doctor burst naturally into tears there is no need 
to suppose that the sentimentality, the oaths, the embraces, the hysterical 
demonstrations which marked the whole contest between throne and 
people in France, were other than the genuine and at the time natural 
displays of real, honest emotion. For the whole action of the generation 
‘o which Dr. Rigby belonged was influenced by a sentiment or conviction 
if which his letters bear abundant traces: forms of government seemed to 
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of France one sees represented the weak point of his generation. 


The period was, strange though the expression sounds, an age | 
at least but a half-success. 


| element of illusion. 
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the men of that age not only one cause but the main cause of the misery 
or happiness of mankind. Despotism was in their eyes the certain source 
of human degradation and woe; Liberty was the equally certain cure for 
all the evils which afflict humanity. This belief appears in a passage 
already cited, for Dr. Rigby confidently believes that the French will! 
arrive at an “inconceivable height of improvement ” when they “are ai 
liberty to exercise the powers of the mind, and secure to enjoy its fruits.” 
The same creed is traceable throughout his letters. His friend recovers 
a watch through the honesty of a Swiss innkeeper, and Rigby is ** as 
much gratified by this trait of repub/ican hones/y as by our friend’s recov- 
ery of his property.” The werds we have underlined give, we may be 
certain, the point of the sentence: Honesty is the natural fruit of repub- 
lican virtue. The inukeepers and postilions of Prussia cheat our friend 
** Impositions of all kinds we begun to experience 
as soon as we entered a country governed by a despot. Bad money was 
also in circulation bere.” At Wesel the English party come across a 
fellow-countryman forced into the Prussian service: 


‘*He was [whilst passing through Wesel] detained and imprisone: 
for several days, and harshly treated till he enlisted. But he said he 
looked forward to the time when he should be discharged and be able to 
return to England, for Prussian soldiers are enlisted for only ten years 
and a day, and he had already served six. . . . I had an opportunity 
afterwards of telling this tale to a Prussian officer, and he said: * Yes, he 
will be discharged if, at the end of the term, he is in any way unfit for ser- 
vice; but if otherwise, and he should demand his discharge, he would im- 
mediately be tied up to the halberds and well flogged, and that would be 
called a renewal of the contract.” What an instance is this of tyranny! 
How can a country flourish under a government capable of such actions? 
But it does not flourish. The land is uncultivated and depopulated. In 
the dominions of this fool of a king there is scarcely any peasantry. 
Every new-born babe is made a soldier, and, in a little while, there will 
be no inhabitants left to till the ground. Who would wish to live in 
Germany? But these despotic systems must have an end, and the tyrants 
who divide this country so blest by nature must expect a fall.” 


This prediction is remarkable, and the whole passage in every way 
noteworthy. As we read it we begin to understand why the Revolutionary 
armies were welcomed in Germany and Italy as deliverers from oppres- 
sion. We can believe the tale recorded in Palmerston’s journal (incredi- 
ble as it sounds to modern ears) that Jena was lost because German scouts 
deserted to the French; and can enter into the feeling which certainly as 
late as 1830 made many of the countrymen of Stein look back with more 
than regret to the rule of Napoleon, and look forward with more tha: 
acquiescence towards union with France. The reflection further inevi- 
tably suggests itself that the nineteenth century has lost something in 
forgetting that a king or minister is a “ fool” if he thinks that the height 
of statesmanship is attained when every man of every country is turned 
into a machine for destroying human beings. For it is to the sentiment 
of Dr. Rigby’s language, to its profound contempt and hatred for despot- 
ism and its genuine belief in freedom, that our attention should be di- 
rected. We have here a feeling which constituted part of the moral at- 
mosphere of 89. It could not flourish during the years of reaction, when 
even wise men were still disturbed by having learnt “ how many crimes 
have been committed in the name of Liberty,” and when unwise men 
could not distinguish rational freedom from the bloody tyranny of the 
Reign of Terror. It can hardly flourish in an age which, like the present, 
has never known, or has at least only faintly known, the evils of estab- 
lished despotism, and which has begun to think that freedom, because it 
is the common heritage of many nations, is not a matter to be specially 
prized. It was precisely the sentiment natural for men who, like the 
Englishman of ’89, had first learnt to take a personal pride in the cause of 
liberty because freedom had been the privilege of Englishmen; and next, 
under the influence of the enlightenment of the eighteenth century, had 
learned to believe that the freedom to which England owed her greatness 
ought to be the common heritage of mankind. In the mode in which 
this creed was applied there was some error. In Dr. Rigby’s ignorance 
They 
knew far more about Man than about the real men whose wants, whose 
follies, and whose ignorance made France’s struggle for freedom turn out 
But Dr. Rigby’s philanthropy, his love of 
liberty, and his hatred of despotism were the strong points of his con- 
temporaries, noe less than of himself. These sentiments may have had an 
If, however, they were illusions, they were generous 


errors; and no one can understand the events which make up the Revo- 


lution until he has understood the feelings and the illusions of ’89. No- 
thing will prove more helpful to the attainment of such understanding 
than the intellizent study of ‘Dr. Rigby’s Letters ‘rom France.’ 
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THE RUSSIA OF TO-DAY.* 

AZAR ALEXANDER IL., the emancipator of twenty million serfs, and 
( liberator of Bulgaria, hunted like a wild beast by revolutionists, and 
sick of the names of freedom and war; the Tzesarevitch coquetting and 
co-operating with the Aksakoffs and Tchernayeffs in the interest of a 
Panslavic and anti-English extension of the empire, the borders of 
which now extend from Behring’s Strait to the Warthe, and from the 
Polar Sea to Mount Ararat ; the Grand Duke Nicholas despised as a 
profligate and corrupt prince, and a worthless commander ; the Grand 
Duke Michael and other princes equally despised; Gortchakoff sveces- 
sively drifting into a war which he dislikes and into seeret diploma- 
tie manceuvres which end in Russia’s isolation; Ignatieff successfully 
intriguing for a crusade, disgraced after Plevna, triumphant at San 
Stefano, and disgraced again after Berlin; Gourko, Todleben, and other 
vanquishers of the Turk transformed into governors-general in the style 
of the Valmasedas, for the stamping out of the revolutionary plague ; 
Tolstoy restoring in universities and academies the autocratic rod and 
nod which were believed to have disappeared with Czar Nicholas; Miliu- 
tin, the reckless reformer and propagandist, become moderate from want 
of success and energy; Loris-Melikoff made imperial lieutenant with un- 
limited powers for the extirpation of Nihilism, after its most furious 
regicidal attempt— such are some of the striking aspects which govern- 
mental Russia presents to the observer in these latter days. 

And more striking still are some of the popular phenomena developed 
in the test phases of Russia’s revolutionary travail. This movement be- 
gan during Alexander I.’s vacillating between liberalism and despotism, 
was falsely believed to have been stifled in the blood of the Decembrists 
when Nicholas ascended the throne, was nurtured in the shade under the 
stupidly tyrannical sceptre of the latter monarch, drew strength from 
the Muscovite Old-Russian reaction against the leadership of St. Peters- 
burg—a reaction which culminated in the Panslavic propaganda—was 
systematically developed by the clandestine republican agitation of Alex- 
ander Hertzen, became almost general when the Crimean campaign had 
laid bare the impotence of Czardom, forced Alexander II. upon the path 
of reform, yielded to patriotism during the Polish insurrection of 1863, 
but soon renewed its activity as destructive Nihilism, and drove the Czar 
into reaction, war, and terrorism. 

Bakunin, who began as a disciple of Neo-Hegelianism, ends his career 
by proclaiming ‘‘ universal destruction” and ‘ shapelessness” as the 
last aims of revolution, and political assassination as a chief duty of a 
radical reformer. Ilis emissary Netchayeff commits assassination with 
the sang-froid of a bravo, Two young Jewesses head a revolutionary 
demonstration in front of the Kazan Church in St. Petersburg—a city 
in which permission to erect a synagogue is vainly petitioned for. Vera 


Zassulitch coolly shoots the St. Petersburg prefect of police, Trepoff, a 


man personally unknown to her, in order to avenge a wrong done a con- 
spirator, Bogoliuboff. A girl of nineteen carries out the assassination of 
a presumed traitor to the cause in Moscow. Idalia Pohlheim, in South- 
ern Russia, is directed by her Socialist circle to become the mistress of a 
rich old landowner, and to poison and rob him for the benefit of the So- 
cialist treasury. Unmoved by scruples, the conspirators are still less ac- 
cessible to terror. Mirski, the would-be assassin of the chief of the secret 
police, Drenteln, instead of defending himself before the court, turns 
a calm and determined accuser of the Government and its tools. Solo- 
vieff, certain of his doom for attempting the life of the Czar, boldly pro- 
claims his principles and evinces heroic firmness to the last moment. 
Deutsch, detected with his secret printing-press, baffles his captors by 
shooting himself. Mladetzki, led to the gibbet, casts pitiful smiles upon 
all who surround him. (The last two names, of course, do not occur in 
the book before us, which was finished last year.) 

Whence springs this strange mixture of conditions and tendencies ? 
that fatal proclivity towards unbridled despotism in the rulers ? that 
savagery of revolutionary enthusiasts? Why is it that ‘under the 
polished and elegant exterior of officers of the guard, aristocrats, offi- 
cials, and others of that sort, whom foreigners have been taught to re- 
cognize as the representatives of the Russian nation, lurks not unfre- 
quently the nature of an Asiatic despot,” and that the Russian hater of 
tyranny and radical reformer so readily becomes an incendiary ? Our 
author thinks that ‘‘a single obvious reflection more than half suffices to 
solve the apparent enigma.” He says: 





* Russland vor und nach dem Kriege. Auch ‘ Aus der Petersburger Gesell- 
echaft. Leipzig : F. A. Brockhaus. 1979.—‘ Russia before and after the War. By the 
author of ‘Society in St. Petersburg.’ etc.’ Translated from the German (with later 
bey A ng author) by Edward Fairiax Taylor.’ London: 1880. New York: Har- 


cipated peasants and teach them to read end write, wer 


| by their crue 


** The Russians of the second half of this century are either the sons 
and grandsons of serf-proprietors, or the descendants of former serfs, or 
men who themselves have tasted the bitterness of serfdom. . . From 
whatever side we approach the social history of the nation—whether we 
fix our eyes upon the antecedents of the Imperial house and high nobili- 
ty, or those of the bureaucratic, the burgher, or the peasant class—it is 
equally plain that the cradle even of the present generation was sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere which can be described by no other name but 
that of barbarism. The mild and enlightened Autocrat who has abolished 
serfdom and the knout is the grandson of that Emperor Paul who seemed 
to belong not to the Christian era, but to the age of the Cwsars, His 
uncle was that Grand-Duke Constantine whose savageness amazed the 
Congress of Erfurt, and who himself confessed his inability to rule a 
modern state. The fathers of the statesmen who have given laws to 
modern Russia, led her armies, and conducted her diplomacy, were actors 
in the palace conspiracies of 1762 and 1801, men who despised any one 
below a colonel, and who harried their subordinates just as they were har 
ried by the emperor. The clergy, whose duty it is to humanize the eman- 
ordained for the 
most part by dignitaries of the Church wifo regarded as their chief 
mission the persecution of heretics, and whose foliy was only surpassed 

onan in fact, who even till quite recently were aceus 
tomed to curse with bell, book, and candle, at * ast a vear— Decem- 
ber 24, O.S.—all the heretical nations of the west. 


This leading observation oul author elu idates by bio hiecal 


lograp 


sketches of prominent Russians, such as Hertzen, Bakunin, and Prince 


| Tcherkasski—sketches which rival in interest his still more important chap 


| as the writer thinks 


ters on the universities, female education, the late war, the present situa- 


tion, ete. We doubt, however, whether this main explanation goes as far 
The rest of the solution must, anyhow, be sought 
in the admixture of Mongolian blood which the Russian people suffered 
during the centuries of Tartar invasion and domination; in the flerceness 
which the long struggle with those oppressors, in the name of a church 
intensely Byzantine, impressed upon the Russian character—a_fierceness 
further developed during the unification of the Russias and the wars with 

) 


‘‘ heathen ” Poland, Sweden, and Turkey; in the vital antagonism ciu-ed 


by Peter the Great’s violent Europeanization of the surface of the re 
between the ruling cireles, varnished in Occidental fashion, and the heart 
of the people, still beating in Muscovite naturalness; in the clashing of 
liberal German and French notions, introduced under Catharine [1]. and 


Alexander I., with the general ignorance of a nation of serfs; in the im- 
maturity and extravagance of conceptions so natural there where politi- 


cal liberalism grows up without a sphere of activity, and becomes rank 


from want of experience; and, finally, in the deadly animosities evolved 
by the conviction, on the one side, that the people is incapable of self- 


government, and by the equally firm belief, on the other side, that Czar- 


dom will never attempt a gradual abdication of its powers—uniless 


terrorized into doing it. As to the attitude of ‘* society,” placed between 
the old régime and an unfathomable Nihilistie future, let us hear our 
author: 


‘** Every day serves to illustrate more clearly the enormous ravages of 
discontent and internal decomposition, and yet nowhere in Russian socie- 
ty are the vestiges of symptoms of a reaction discernible. Even those 
who speak of a reaction do not believe in its possibility, and manifest by 
their conduct that the measure of the evils under which the nation 
groans is greater than the measure of those difficulties and disturbances 
which they think are to be feared from a violent overthrow of the present 
system. This is the real reason why the courts of justice, whenever they 
are placed in a position to act at all, act with leniency towards even the 
most dangerous of political criminals. This explains the apparent apath 
of the party of order, who refuse to rally around a government Shick 
they distrust and fear. This is the reason why even the moderate organs 
of the press criticise the existing state of things in a manner which 
entails such heavy penalties, and why the professors at the universities 
deplore the uncertain and short-sighted action of the Government still 
more loudly and bitterly than the students, who have been sent back to 
their uniforms, and subjected again to the old ridiculous dry-nursing and 
surveillance. That such a disposition of the public mind should be pos- 
sible at a time when the very foundations of social order and security are 
imperilled, and the fear of assassination threatens to become permanent, 
would be incredible and inconceivable in the absence of facts to prove 
it. But such facts exist and are notorious. . . .” 


The book is published anonymously, but there are sure indications 
that it is the work of Julius Eckardt, a publicist of Hamburg, born in 
Livonia in 1836, and till 1867 a subject of the Czar. He has long been 


widely known as an eminent authority on Russian history, polities, and 
literature, and the volume before us cannot but raise the reputation 
which he has acquired by his ‘ Baltische und Russische Culturstudien aus 
| zwei Jahrhunderten’ (i869), ‘Russland’s liindliche Zustiinde seit Auf- 
hebung der Leibeigenschaft ’ (1870), the often reprinted, equally anony- 
mous ‘ Aus der Petersburger Gesellschaft,’ and other publications, He 





AD5S8 


allows himself to speak as a Russian, but he combines with the knowledge 
which his studies and public life in St. Petersburg and Livonia procured 
) an entire freedom from Russian national prejudices. His writings are 


> 
ul 
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| its imagery and sentiment, are exquisitely intertwisted, its total effect is 


| single, and in form it is very nearly perfect. 


rich in precise and exhaustive information on topics generally obscured by 


external or subjective restraints, race antipathies, and political bias. The 
present work is more remarkable for fulness of statement and lucidity 
than for elegance of style. Its tone is fair, though severe; its conclusions, 
as to the immediate future of Russia, are very far from cheering. 
is gloomy, and the situation critical in the extreme.” 


prospect, indeed, 


ee) 


Among the few subjects of his praise are the excellent bearing of the | 


Russian soldier, the genius and wisdom of Ivan Turgeneff, the political 
f Shuvaloff, and—which is only apparently strange after all 


sagacity 0 
‘the amiability and gentleness of the Slavic 


that has been said above— 
nature,” 

The English translation is generally good enough, but its spellings of 
but not consistently. after the German—are 


Russian names—mostly, 


shockingly incorrect. 


RECENT POETRY.* 


fT is to his intellect rather than to his inspiration that Mr. Swinburne’s 
£ Jatest volume must be ascribed, and we suppose his thick-and-thin 
adinirers will be as ready as any one else to admit that it is for its genius 
ather than its intelligence that the Swinburne muse is mainly admira- 
ble. This latter is an unfailing trait of the lyric muse, it may be said, if 
indeed it be not one of the marks that distinguish poetry itself from 
prose, when one penetrates beyond expression; but certainly some of the 
most striking manifestations of Mr. Swinburne’s lyric genius—and the 
lyrical is the overmastering note in his poetry—have been in songs whose 
and sound have, it might fairly be said, no connection whatever; 
the significance of his verse when its rhythm and swell are most 
seductive is apt to be either trivial or paradoxical. At the same time 
it has always been clear that Mr. Swinburne’s lyric expression is not 
thoroughly simple; his verse has by no means been content with being 
purely decorative, with having used language pictorially, and having won 
a position at the head of impressionist poetry, so to say. He has always 
had a gospel to preach—a gospel now very well known, and in its stark 
form become, through persistent satire, sufficiently ridiculous; and if, 
in spite of its caricaturists, it is seen by people who are sensitive as well 
as sensible to contain an element of truth and to have a poetic side, it 
still remains indisputable that Mr. Swinburne’s preachment of it has been 
too distinctly polemical to be thoroughly poetic. Parts of the ‘ Laus 
Vencris,’ for example, are rhythmically and pictorially exquisite, but its 
spirit is controversial, not poetic; it is not so much /aus Veneris for Venus’s 


sense 


at least, 


sake, the spontaneous minstrelsy of a sincere worshipper, as the plea of an 
advocate. In general this is the penalty that neo-paganism has to pay for 
enjoying *‘mysteries not permitted except among heathens,” and the 
classic attitude, the Greek spirit, are’ no longer possible except at some 
expense of absolute sincerity; and absolute sincerity is, of course, essential 
to true poetry. Mr. Swinburne is altogether too much a child of his 
century to chant the praises of Aphrodite simply and freely, in the first 
place, and’ in the second his poetry has an impetuosity, a vehemence 
about it wholly foreign to the serenity of the classic spirit. His neo- 
paganism is of a wholly different quality from that of Keats, though 
it is a thousand-fold more aggressive ; it rings false, and the reader 
is only too glad to lose it in the melodious cadence and vivid imagery 
that are Mr. Swinburne’s heritage. How far the sense is inferior to the 
sound in some of his shorter lyrics, such as ‘‘A Forsaken Garden” and 
** The Sundew ” and the ** Atalanta” choruses, any one who appreciates the 
beauty and impressiveness of them would hesitate to say; but it is at 
Jeast clear that the order of ideas dealt with in, let us say, ‘‘ A Forsaken 
Garden,” is too directly allied with feeling, too personal and passionate, for 
the effect of the poem to be as permanent as it is vivid. Mr. Swinburne 
has never written anything better. Its pictorial and literary qualities, 
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In such lines as 


** Not a flower to be pressed of the foot that falls not; 
As the heart of a dead man the seed-plots are dry; 
From the thicket of thorns whence the nightingale calls not, 
Could she call, there were never a rose to reply,” 
we have Mr. Swinburne at his best. But no one will fail to see that 
even when, as here, he is most impersonal his verse is admirable for its 
sensuousness, its intensity, its fine form, and not particularly valuable 
for the thought with which it is freighted. In fine, if we take such a 
representative poem as the ‘*‘ Hymn to Proserpine,” and note what we ad- 
mire most in such lines as 
“* Wilt thou yet take all, Galilean ? but these thou shalt not take: 
The laurel, the palms, and the pean, the breasts of the nymphs in the brake," 
where the intention is polemic; or, 
“All delicate ways and pleasant, all spirits and sorrows are cast 
Far out with the foam of the present that sweeps to the surf of the past,” 


which is perhaps a sentimental lament; or, further on, 


‘Will ye bridle the deep sea with reins, will ye chasten the high sea with rods ? 

W ill ye take her to chain her with chains, who is older than all ye gods *"’ 
which is sonorousness merely, we find in each case that it is in spite of 
their strictly intellectual side that their genius seems admirable. 

In these ‘Songs of the Springtides,’ therefore, it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Swinburne has, as it seems to us, made a distinct effort to 
exercise his intelligence as a stimulant and guide of and check upon 
his impetuous genius, with natural if various results. The songs are 


four in number, and all cast in ode-form and written in irregular 
iambic lines, varied now and then by regular strophic — stanzas. 
They are called “ Thalassius,” ‘*On the Cliffs,” ‘‘The Garden of 


"and ‘ Birth-day Ode for the Anniversary Festival cf Vic- 
tor Hugo, February 26, 1880." They are all of considerable length and, 
save the last, all about the ‘‘ mother and lover of men, the sea,” which 


' even more than the praise of Venus is the favorite of Mr. Swinburne’s 





lyric verse. The last is a large performance, and marked not only by the 
skill which the author of ‘ Erectheus,” ‘* Atalanta,” and ‘ Bothwell ” 
has shown in metrical ease and effectiveness, but by an ingenuity really 
astonishing in cataloguing the works and narrating the life of its sub- 
ject, without once sinking to the plane of prose in the long course of five 
hundred lines of sustained effort. It is a matter of course that it has 
a majestic movement, but we may add that it has also a dignity of sub- 
stance with the significance of which it is by no means necessary to sym- 
pathize in order to recognize its poetic value. There are passages in the 
tragedies than which nothing could well be more mature, but in this ode, 
and in the three which precede it as well, the reader will find an evident 
maturity which is almost foreign to the fervor and freakishness of most 
of the songs and ballads we all know, though occasionally, as when some 
allusion is made to any of the Bonapartes, there is a lack of measure and 
taste that smacks of extreme youth and—which is more singular in the in- 
stance of Swinburne—is fatal to the poetry which is meant to embalm it. 

‘* Thalassius ” is perhaps the best of the four songs, after the ‘* Birth- 
day Ode” at all events; and it is certainly a fine thing. Its argument is the 
finding by ‘a warrior grey with glories more than years” of a child on 
the sea-shore, who listens to the wise instruction of bis mentor and follows 
it till he is led away by ‘‘ the great god Love” for a season, after which, 
however, he returns to the paths of wisdom, Advantage is taken of the ob- 
vious opportunities of the scheme to set forth the ideas of the poet upon 
many things. Of course it is not a philosophic, or any species of didactic, 
poem, and its ideas are perhaps not too coherent; what we wish to point 
out is that it deals with ideas directly, and that they are of a different kind 
from those belonging to the gospel of neo-paganism, of which, indeed, we 
here lose sight as a cult and perceive only the flavor. The line 

“ Of his dread lady's hot, sweet hungering eyes” 

would ordinarily fit into its surroundings, for instance, but with its 
actual context it really seems out of key. The long ¢/rades of Mentor are 
really lofty, and in one sense worthy of Wordsworth; the ideal of the 
poet, a stranger to Swinburne would say, is not at all a sensuous one at 
bottom, and about its expression there is noticeable a sanity, a reserve, 
a positive restraint at times, that are certainly new. Traces there are 
of the worst faults of the familiar diction, of course, and no one could 
read a couplet and not discover the author; even here, however, the 
usual surfeit of assonance and alliteration has a little the air of a per- 
functory reliance upon a mannerism now grown easy and habitual instead 
of, as formerly, the air of glorying and exulting in extravagance. 

What we have been noticing, moreover, if a gain, is secured at the ex- 
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pense of what we prize most in Swinburne, as we began by intimating. 
What has been well called “the lyrical cry,” though it is now and then 
audible, is rarely heard in these four poems, and it is for this, transfigur- 
The strophie in- 
terludes are by no means equal either in movement or sonority to some 
of the ballads published two years ago, to say nothing of ‘*The Tri- 
wmph of Time” and ** Dolores.” Such lines as 


Isso | 


ing and intensifying his verse, that he is really great. 


* — a little child 
That well-nigh wept for wonder that it smiled.’ 
are fine, but they are not in Mr. Swinburne’s most characteristic vein, 
and they are very few in number. As compensation for 


* Long. mysterious reaches fed with moonlight, 
Sweet, sad straits in a soft. subsiding channel, 
Blown about by the hps of winds I knew not 
Winds not born in the north nor any quarter, 
Winds not warm with the south nor any sunshine, 


his utterance in these ‘Songs of the Springtides’ of the thoughts which 
We prefer 
‘*the noble and pro- 


arise in bim in contemplating the sea is scarcely adequate. 
him as he is, and are content to look elsewhere fo: 
found application of ideas to life.” 

Mr. Tennyson’s latest poem is likewise an intellectual four de force, 
and though we have all been familiar with these in Mr. Tennyson since 
the last of the idyls, at any rate, to go no further back, we confess to 
some slight disappointment at a fresh intimation that there is no longer 
anything laid upon the laureate to write, and that, as the malicious 
Taine says, he is merely amusing himself, ‘‘ happy among his beautiful 
hooks, his friends, his honeysuckles, and his roses in the Isle of Wight.” 
M. Taine is emphatically a Frenchman, and perhaps to feel the import- 
ance of Mr. Tennyson it is more necessary in his case than in that of any 
other poet who is his peer that one should have Anglo-Saxon sympathies 
and prejudices, We all know, if M. Taine does not, how much true poetry 
may be born of even ‘‘ merely caressing and contemplating the ideas of 
others,” and can recognize the service rendered to the stability of Anglo- 
Saxon ‘‘ institutions ” by the poetry which has buttressed instead of at- 
tacking them. Mr. Tennyson’s share in this service has been large, and 
though it is not, of course, his chief title to fame, it is a subtle poetic 
justification of his laureateship, and the poem before us calls it pointedly 
tomind. The ‘ De Profundis’ is at bottom thoroughly English, manly, 
reverent, contained, however superficially elegant. It expresses a father’s 
emotions at the birth of a son, in the most elaborate and decorated man- 
ner possible even to a writer to whom refinements of expression are so 
much as they are to Mr. Tennyson. It has been pointed out that the oc- 
casion,is a common one, that its celebration is obscure, and that the sub- 
limity of the poem is perilously near the ridiculous. But nothing in it 
seems to us so remarkable as the success with which it really triumphs 
over all of these objections, in virtue, we may say, of intelligence and in- 
dustry. It is easy to imagine an analogous ballad by Wordsworth which 
should be a genuine inspiration, and yet a failure in the dignity which 
Mr. Tennyson’s conscious abnegation of spontancity contrives to confer 
upon this; and it is due to the same extremity of care and skill that it is 
only apparently obscure, and even manages to shame the satirist by its 
determined seriousness. This, however, has little to do, perhaps, with 
the essence of true poetry. We are never far from mental mechanism 
in Tennyson, The consciousness with which he keeps his faculties when 
most “ possessed ” is always as clearly recognized as is consistent with 
the surrender of one’s self to the influence of his filtered inspiration. 
But here there is no evidence of inspiration whatever, and one is moved 
precisely as he would be by a ‘prize poem” of extraordinary literary 
rather than poetic merit. 

‘The other works on our list need not detain us long. Mr. Stoddard’s 
poems make a handsome volume of some five hundred octavo pages. 
They are of various forms, though lyrics largely preponderate, and they 
are of a very evenexcellence. Mr. Stoddard’s popularity during a long 
poetical career renders it unnecessary to take advantage of this occasion 
to say that his pen isa very facile and fertile one, and that his acquaint- 


ance with and admiration of the product of the greatest lyrical masters / 


is not less apparent than his delight in self-expression. His undisguised 
fondness for Keats, especially, is attested not only by the sonnet to his 
memory, p. 453, but at the outset by the first line of the ‘‘ Proem” with 
which the collection is prefaced: ‘Like one who hath been long in 
cities pent”; but his sympathies are not narrow, and we have similar 
frank testimony to his feeling for what is fine in English song from Mil- 
ton to Tennyson. How much more pleasing this is than affected origin- 


‘ty or erudity meed not be insisted on, 
Mr. Williams's “lyrical drama” is rightly named and we like tne 


N ation. 
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interspersed songs and an occasional phrase. such as **the greensward 
dozes in the sun,” better than the involutions and subtleties of expressiot 
which, perhaps as more befitting an action that takes place in 1548-9 
he has borrowed from the Elizabethan treasure-house: to call it Shak 
sperian would be misleading, but it is clear from it that the writer has 
read Shakspere a great deal, and read him with implicit confidence 

‘ Allaooddeen ’ is something more than a versified melodramatic tale, 
and is in some respects a genuinely poetic production. The argument is 
based on the history of the Muhammadan (as the author, who is a purist, 
spells it) monarchs of Delhi, though the details which give 


- 


tragedy are fictitious; its pretensions to tragedy are justified by the man- 


color to the 


agement of these and by the real dignity of the climaxes, which are, more- 
over, properly cumulative. The main defect of the drama is a lack of 
amplitude of material, owing to which the structure is too prominent, and 
the author's efforts to render it less so too clearly padding: on the othe: 
hand, advantage is not taken of all the natural opportunities of the con- 
ception, as, for example, the incident of Jye Singh, which is really ¢ 

great relative import, but is left to appear rather episodical. The verse 
is iambic pentameter, easy and fluent, and managed by so capable a hand 
that we find it difficult to excuse the needless and wilful bad gramma 
occasionally, Some of the lines are euphuistically caressed out of al 
charm and force, as the direction of Allaooddeen to his vizier to hasten 


. though earth 
Be fused beneath the fervor of thy quest’ ip 


Some of them are unmistakably fine, as, 


* Alas! they'll drag thee hence before mine eyes 
And I shall wither in thine agons ps 


and 


* Ye Heavens, contempt will on your thunders fa 
That ve'd no boli for him 


‘The Ode of Life’ ‘The Epie of Hades,’ a 4 
which had an unusual success some vears ago, due to its sterling mora 


is by the author of 


and technical, quite as much as to its imaginative, qualities, perhaps 


Its successor is of lik 


though these were by no means insignificant 


substance—a dignified performance of which any poet who is. stil! 


anonymous has just reason to be proud. It is very carefully composed 
occurs to us at once to say, both design and execution being elaborate and 
finished. It suecessfully avoids the wearisome continuity of a long poem 
of this form and nature by being divided into minor odes distinct from 
but related to each other, such as the odes of Infancy, of Love, of Perf 
Years, and so on. 

‘ Agatha’s ’ are of the large class of verses the difficulty of char 
looked upon as 


Beside them Mr. De Kay’s acquire so much importance that 


acterizing which is not an implication of their ab- 


struseness, 


we are reminded that the juxtaposition is unfair to him, as it almost 


suggests pretentiousness, which his 
They are of considerably more merit than much of the magazine 


poems are for the most part quite 
without. 
poetry of the order to which they belong, but, remembering the great 
names with which we began, we must not prais too highly or we 
shall run the risk of faulty perspective 


JOHN DAVIS," 


— DAVIS was one of the foremost of English maritime worthies 
©” in the sixteenth century. Born at Sandridge about the year 1550, 
he early adopted the profession of the sea, serving with great integrity 
as pilot, navigator, and commander; joining to his explorations the 
peaceful merchant voyage and the hostile cruise against the French and 
the Spaniards on the high seas, and equalling in courage and enterprise 
men like Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Ralegh. This volume, comprising 
nearly four hundred pages, is an appropriate memorial to a seientific 
navigator and a worthy man. It includes everything of special value 
written by Davis or written about him by others. After a general intro- 
duction of ninety-five pages, the editor gives the narratives of the three 
voyages made by Davis in search of the Northwest Passage, beginning 
with the year 1585. These are followed by Wright's account of the Ear! of 
Cumberland’s third voyage to the Azores, in which Davis forms a minor 
figure. Next comes the narrative of the attempt made by Cavendish to 
reach the Philippine Islands by the way of Magellan Straits, in which 
expedition Davis commanded a ship and three times failed to enter the 
Pacific, following the rest of the expedition back to England only to 
meet with undeserved reproach. His own narrative of a voyage made 
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to the East Indies in a Dutch ship is then given, together wit! his last 
voyage to the Indies with Sir Edward Michelbourn. The most of this 
material is found in Hakluyt and Purchas, but the two remaining trea- 
tises are not so accessible, being reprints of ** The Worlde’s Hydrographi- 
cal Description,” 1595, and **The Seaman’s Setrets,” 1607. The curious 
title-page of the latter is shown in facsimile, and in this work Davis ap- 
pears in his character as a scientific man, An appendix gives a list of 
interesting books relating chiefly to navigation; while Wright’s map, of 
1600, engraved by Mollineux, in separate covers, accompanies this volume 
to illustrate the voyages. Substantially, the work is a reprint. 


The introduction by Captain Markham is very interesting, and his | 


positions are generally well taken, though obvious points are dwelt upon, 
while others better deserving notice are passed by in silence. The treat- 
ment, therefore, is not exhaustive. In fact, the editor does not seem to 
appreciate the place really occupied by Davis in the line of explorers. In 
the East, Davis was, of course, a late voyager; but even though, in point 
of time, following Frobisher in the Northwest, Duvis’s career is the more 
interesting. Davis was the first Englishman, and, indeed, the first Avown 
navigator of the sixteenth century, to take and carry on the work done 
in Greenland by Zeno in the fourteenth century. Kolnus went to Green- 
land in 1476, and the Cortereals sailed in that direction in 1500-1, while 
various maps and globes show the influence of unrecorded voyages of the 
sixteenth century. Still, though Frobisher sighted South Greenland he 
did not recognize the country. He added nothing to our knowledge of 
it, while he corrupted the geography of the Northwest by his fabulous 
map of 1578. Davis, on the contrary, sailed to Greenland, steered up the 
west coast to the seventy-third degree of latitude, and affixed the name 
of his patron, Sanderson, where it remains to-day. In constructing his 
map he expunged every name from the west coast that had been placed 
there by Zeno. This was the beginning of modern progress, and the fact 
should be emphasized. 

We are told that Davis, in harmonizing his discoveries with those of 
Zeno and Frobisher, ‘‘ made Frobisher’s strait to pass through Green- 
land.” His agency, however, extended no farther than to the application 
of the legend, ‘* M. Forbusher’s Straights.” Neither Davis nor Wright 
created the strait which occurs in the latter’s map. This strait appears 
in one of the maps of the Ptolemy of 1482. In that, and in various sue- 
ceeding editions, Greenland, by a misapprehension, is represented as lying 
close to Norway, Iceland appearing free, once as ‘* Thyle,” and again as 


‘*Jeeland,” though put west of Greenland. The same error obtains in 


the *“Isolario” of Bordone, 1529. These delineations of Greenland all 
have an island at the southern extremity, as in Wright, the space bet ween 
forming a broad strait, which Wright confounded with Frobisher’s sup- 
posed strait. This island, in the Ptolemies, is called ‘‘ Margarester,” and 
the latest and best map of Greenland shows a small island near Cape 
Farewell with a pronounced strait behind it, indicating that this delinea- 
tion of the Ptolemy of 1482 may have been based upon exact information. 
Curiously enough, the east coast of Greenland on Wright is drawn accord- 
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to actual service earlier than was hitherto supposed. The map contains 
more than 1,200 names, which the editor calls a ‘‘surprising number,” 
and he professes to give ‘‘a list of all the names on the map, for con- 
venience of reference,” filling twelve octave pages with them. Such 
a list would be valuable, but the editor skips some names which are 
perhaps difficult to render, while many others are badly mangled. Fer 
instance, confining observations to our own coast, the well-known ‘* Me- 
nan” of the map is disguised in the lists as *‘raemen,” ‘* Costamonge” is 
‘‘ervatamonge,” ‘*Lac d angolesme” appears as ‘*I. Apdangolesine,” 
while the Hudson, **R. de S. Antonio,” is transmuted into “R. de 8S. 
/Edonia,” a somewhat unfamiliar saint in this part of the world, at least. 
Blunders like these have done much to obscure the early history of 
America, and we do not expect to find them coming thick and fast from 
the Hakluyt Society, especially in connection with a map that is only 
moderately palewographic in its nomenclature. We recognize, however, 
the general merits of the volume, which worthily supplements the previous 
issues of the Society. 


Die Prineipien der Politik: Einleitung in die staatswissenschaftliche 
Betrachtung der Gegenwart. Von Dr. Franz von Holtzendorff. Zweite- 
durchgehends verbesserte und ergiinzte Auflage. (Berlin: Carl Habel. 
Svo, pp. 381. 1879.)—The German term PiJit‘k must not be understood 
to correspond in any sense to our word pol/fies—which, an American 
might justly observe, recognizes no ‘* Principles "—nor even to the same 
word in its truer English sense, the sense in which an intelligent traveller 
in this country wondered that our people took so little interest in politics, 
It does not relate to the action of individuals or of parties, except inci- 
dentally, but to the life and action of the state itself. Dr. von Holtzen- 
dorff, after considering the definitions given by Bluntschli, Mohi, and 
others, concludes that its object is (p. 10) ‘*the correct use and the pro- 
cesses of the means actually at the disposal of the state for the accom- 
plishment of its ends, apart from the administration of justice.” His 
treatise is in three books : first, the Essence (Wesen) of Polit:/, in three 


! 
chapters, regarded as science and art respectively, and the two in combi- 


ing to the west coast of Greenland as it appears on the polar map of | 


Mercator of 1541. Thus, Wright gives “‘ Margarester” twice, though only 
once with the name. 


Respecting Wright’s map much might be said. It is of special inte- | 


rest for the reason that it appears to be the ‘“*new map with the augmen- 
tation of the Indies,” referred to in *‘ Twelfth Night.” From a note on it 
in the Introduction, by Mr. Coote, it might be inferred that he first iden- 
tified it, though in his paper before the Shakspere Society he refers to 
Mr. Mulligan as simply swpporting his opinion. As a matter of history, 
however, the discovery was made many years ago by the late Mr. James 
Lenox, who possessed one of the three copies of the original now known. 
The proof of this is found on page xiii. of his Introduction to Mr. Mulli- 
gan’s translation of the ‘‘De Insule,” ete., of Syllacius, published in 
1859 at Mr. Lenox’s expense. Mr. Mulligan had nothing to do with the 
discovery any more than Mr. Coote, and it is surprising that the matter 
should come up at this late day in the form in which it is presented 
by the Hakluyt Society. The Society, nevertheless, has conferred a 
substantial benefit by producing this work again in facsimile. The 
New England portion, for instance, explains what Captain John Smith 
says in his narrative, that New England was after all ‘‘no island,” 
though he had so seen it represented on Wright’s map, the idea clearly 
having been borrowed from a map of Ramusio, 1558, whose drawing 
had been affected, though not in respect to this “island,” by the map 
of Verrazzano, of 1529. Thus subtle are some of the influences that 
pervade the old cartography. This map is also drawn on the Mercator 
projection, show'ng that Wricht had mastered the principle, and put it 





nation ; second, its Jural and Moral Principles (its relations to law and 
morality), in three chapters; third, its Principles as consisting in Public 
Aims (S/aatscweeke), in five chapters. This last book treats of the aims 
of the State, first theoretical, then under the three heads of Power, Free- 
dom, and Culture, the closing chapter setting forth the harmony of the 
several aims. The whole discussion is, of course, brief and general; 
nevertheless, it is well illustrated by examples taken from history, and an 
appendix contains illustrative extracts, titles of books, etc. 

Perhaps the best notion we can give of the book, after this general 
sketch, will be to cite the several occasions on which American affairs 
afford illustrations to the principles under discussion ; some of them are 
rather trifling, but all will be found instructive. In discussing the value 
of an official class (Beamfenthum), p. 73, he alludes to our failure, during 
the Civil War, to establish a universal obligation to serve, Wehrpflicht, 
as a contrast to the necessity which Peter the Great was under, to seek 
competent persons from all parts of Europe to carry out his reforms ; it 
illustrates the truth that a permanent official class is the only substitute 
for a well-developed capacity for self-government. On page 81 he shows 
that, under the pressure of necessity at the same period, we had no time to 
look around for the very best system of armor-ships, but had to seize upon 
the first which came to hand ; this is where he is speaking of tie relation 
of the technic arts to the state. In the chapter which treats of the rela- 
tion of the state to the administration of justice, the question is raised 
(p. 132) whether it is advisable to give the judges, as in America, autho- 
rity to decide upon the constitutionality of laws. The relation of our 
Supreme Court to the slavery question is alluded to as illustrating the pos- 
sible disadvantages, but the question is left undecided. In the same chapter 
President Lincoln’s suspension of the habeas-corpus act, and the require- 
ment of passes in the war, are cited as illustrations of the necessity, in 
extreme cases, of letting the law give way to the needs of self-preserva- 
tion: ‘An absolute prohibition of dictatorship may, in times of excite- 
ment, cause only the final destruction of the public liberties” (p 148). 

Chap. vi., upon the moral relations of the state, is one of the best, and 
lays down a very high standard of public morality. Nevertheless, 
after discussing the ameligrations of modern times in the process of war- 
fare, the author adds that these ameliorations were only possible because 
the old rules of warfare were at last found not to subserve their purpose ; 
adding that the choking of Charleston harbor and similar acts, as 
war measures, could only be judged in the point of view of their assisting 
to bring the war toa triumphant close(p. 174). Upon the subject of diplo- 
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matic representatives (p. 250) Von Holtzendorff notices the former practice 
of this country to demand Puritanic simplicity in its foreign ministers, the 
result of which is that they are often wholly deprived of that social in- 
fluence which is so important to them; and adds that even radical periodi- 
eals are at last coming to the conclusion that the cheapest is by no means 
vecessarily the best. So in the note to page 826 a long passage is quoted 
from the Vatcon, illustrating the growth of the feeling among us that radi- 
‘alism needs sometimes a practical balance, The insecurity of life and pro- 
259) with the similar condition of 
and it is shown that the causes in the two cases 
are totally different—in the one case an outgrowth of bad government, it 
the other of an excess of individuality. 


perty in our border States is compared (p. 
things in Italy, Greece, etc., 


The suppression of slavery is men- 
tioned (p. 285) as a great achievement of the state in the interest of social 
; and on page 303 the characteristic American practice of the 
devotion of their fortunes, by private individuals, to the public service, in 
founding schools, hospitals, ete., is commended, 


naropas 
progress 


At the same time the 
need of caution in such beneficence is expressed, lest the funds be tied 
down, as in Oxford, to obsolete ends and requirements. State institu- 
tions are in no such danger. He adds, in a very interesting paragraph on 
the next page, that the question of education by the public—and in Ger- 
many of obligatory attendance, Schu/zwang—is no lounger an open one, 
pointing out at the same time the various obstacles and dangers that 
surround the publie schools, especially on theological grounds. ** The 
oppositions of opinion in regard to the character to be given to the school 
are violent in ‘the several denominations are bent on 
making the school their instrument for exercising influence upon the 
course of public affairs.’ So the Sunday laws, ete., are given (p. 274) 
as an illustration of the influence exerted by the religious views of 
the majority in the face of the equality of all denominations before the 
law. In the closing chapter, Die Harmenie der Slaatszwecke, the influ- 
ence exerted upon our national policy by the cotton interest is mentioned 
». 310) as an example of a single powerful branch of industry identifying 
its interests with those of the state. Inthe same chapter the author com- 
pares several of the principal nations in relation to the several aims of the 
state—public ( Machtzweck\, individual ( Fretheitszweck), and social (Cultur- 
zweek). Of America he says that the individual aim predominates to such a 
ilegree as completely to turn away the wealthy class from public affairs, 
and effectually to haveeprevented any amendments of the Constitution in 
the period before the war. We may be allowed to doubt whether this 
last relation of cause and effect is correctly conceived. 

Like most German books, the book is defective in aids to the reader. 
There is no index, and the table of contents prefixed to each chapter is 
very incomplete. It seems hardly to aim at a clear analysis of the 
chapter, but sometimes to take leading ideas or statements almost at 
random, so that it serves as a very inadequate guide to the matter con- 
tuined in the chapter. For example, in chapter ix. are discussed the va- 
rious points in which individual freedom is restricted by the state, in per- 
sonal and family rights, industry and emigration ; religious freedom is a 
principal topic in the chapter, but is passed over in the synopsis. The 
notes, too, at the end of the volume are curiously mixed up; in half of 
them either the number of the note or of the page is wrong. 


proportion as 





Holiday Rambles, By a Wife with her Husband. Republished from 
the Spectator. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1880.)—Loiterings in Plea- 
sunt Paths. By Marion Harland. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1880.)—The first of these rather desultory volumes of travel consists of 
letters written to the London Spectator during a half-dozen summers 
by a clever and pleasantly garrulous English couple. They describe the 
summer vacations of a busy Londoner, who can spare but five weeks in 
the year to rest and recreation, and who yet manages to enjoy all the 
change and other pleasures of foreign and domestic travel by devoting 
auch vacation to a separate place. ‘Two summers are given to Switzer- 
land and the Alps, one to the Tyrol, and three to riding tours through 
rural England. The letters are written sometimes by the husband and 
sometimes by the wife, and are all readable for their simplicity and un- 
affected humor; but they are, like other trifles, ‘light as air,” and per- 
haps they were hardly worth the dignity of permanent binding—an ad- 
mission, indeed, which is made with frank modesty in the ‘ advertise- 
ment.” If they have any moral for other than Londoners it may be the 


suggestion that a change from the city to the same country or seaside- 
hotel summer after summer is scarcely recreation, and that even those to 
whom it is imperative to consult economy in making their annual flitting 
may find it both agreeable and practicable to employ their vacations in 
seeing places they have been accustomed to think beyond their reach. 


The Nation 
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It would be misleading to say of Marion Harland’s book that it is by 
contrast more of the guide-book order, | 


guide-book 


fforts to 


but it is at least the 
from the author's first « 
Briton ” 
Charles I.’s execution—a question invariably answered by 


decorated with American enthusiasm, 


elicit information from the ** average concerning the place of 
*Treally carnt 
say ’—to the thousand memories of Christian and pagan Rome Phe 
whole family went, and the * pleasant paths” all Europe that 


is generally visited on such oceasions. There are practical hints for t! 


comprise 
guidance of those contemplating a similar tour, and a few addresses 

lodgings and apartments in various cities, provided with a thoughtfu 
ness worthy the author of a celebrated series of cook-books, We append 
A young English girl is informed by the writer that * we 
1776, 


an anecdote. 
were provinces till 


Whereupon 


when we became a separate government.’ 


‘The little lady’s eyes cleared before a gleam that was more than th 
joy of discovery. It was, in a mild and decorous way, the the of 
creation. Her speech grew animated. 

‘1776! And last vear was 1876! Pardon me, but 
never thought—I would say—has it ever occurred to youthat possibly that 
may have teen the reason ‘why your National Exposition was called 7’ 
Centennial 2?” 


perhaps you 


Some Though ‘Ss CONCE rHutng x lucati vn. By John Lan ke \W itl 
troduction and notes by the Rev, R. IL. Quick, M.A. (Cambridge, En; 
land: University Press, 1880.)—Mr. Quick’s editorial qualitications hay 
already been displayed in bis * Essays on Educational Reformers,’ amor 
whom, of course, The * Thought 
has, it appears, been for some time out of print in England, and has never 
been carefully edited. Mr. Quick has **no doubt there are American od 
” besides the reprint in Barnard’s * English Pedagogy.’ He is rig 
is limited to William Russell’s comely edition (Bostot 


Locke was discussed in his proper 


place 


tions, 
but the choice 
1830), which has but few notes, and carries prudery to the extent of emit 
ting six sections ($8 23-28) which are among the most useful in the trea 
tise; and toa reprint of Russell in the dingy little “ Library of Educa 
tion ” (the forerunner in size and cheapness of the ‘* Half-Ilour Series ”) 
published in this city by J. W. Schermerhorn & Co,, in 1869. The 
edition contained not only the essay ‘**Of Study” given by Russell ay 
(with some omissions) by Quick, but also kindred extracts (° Of Ri 
ing,” ‘Of a Tutor’s Business,” ‘* Of Knowledge, its Extent and Mea- 
sure”) from Locke’s Journal in Lord King’s Life. 


iaite! 


The apparatus of the present volume consists of a biographical sketch 
of Locke and a critical appreciation of him as a guide in education and 
as the successor of Montaigne and the inspirer of Rousseau; notes, of 
which by far the most valuable are those by Dr. J. F. 
tary doctrine of the Thoughts’; an appendix, and an index. Dr. Payne 
concludes, and it is a weighty tribute to 
cal superstition of his time, that ‘tin Locke’s summary there is but one 


Payne on the sani- 
Locke's superiority to the medi 
point which has to be corrected, namely, that about keeping children’s 
feet wet.’ So much was he in advance in this particular that it requires 
an effort to read the ‘Thoughts’ 
avoid thinking them commonplace. When we add to this Locke’s crab- 
bed and graceless style, it seems a pity that the difficulties of the modern 
reader should have been needlessly enhanced by Mr. Quick’s fidelity to 
the capitalizing of the original text. On the other hand, his abridgment 
of the essay ‘“‘Of Study” seems somewhat questionable; at least the 
brief paragraph on reading none but the best authors is unaccountably 
The index covers either too much ground or too little, and is, 


early sections of the attentively, or to 


omitted. 
at all events, the weakest’ point in the book. 
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By 
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Chaucer to Donne. 


Vol. [. 


* These volumes are earnest of the satisfactory execution of 
scheme, description of which is itseif 


According to the preface it is 


an almost ideal literary 
nearly a sufficient characterization 


an admitted want—that of an anthology which 


briefly ‘to suppl; 
may adequately represent the vast and varied field of English 
collection its 


poetry. The marks of the present are 
copiousness, which is as great as is consistent with critical sclec 

tion: its comprehensiveness—it includes every name that is repre- 
sentative, or that can be called prominent for any reason; and its 


fund of criticism. This last is, so tar as we remember, unique in 


an English work of this kind, 
critic specially qualified to write about him, and we have thus, be 


Each poet is assigned to some 


fore the selections ot each, a biographical paragraph and a brief 


critique by an expert, so to speak.""—New York Nation. 


‘The spirit of these remarks forms the essence of the present 


| volumes. They accordingly possess a characteristic value, not 
only as the source of poetic knowledge, but as the guide of poetic 


They place us in possession of an immense amount of 


instinct. 
poetic material, while at the same time they afford the means tor 


its highest application to the purposes of bot h imaginative delight 


Vol. II. 


Ben Jonson to Dryden. 


“The English Poets’ promises to be altogether the most satis 
factory anthology which has ever appeared. Ihe book is 
one to find its place in every library, and, with its scholarly selec 
tions and ripe criticism, cannot but elevate the taste of the reader, 
and lead him continually into fresh fields and pastures new."’"—Bos 
ton Evening Traveller. 

“*It is with no little pleasure, therefore, that we find a re 
cently-published anthology to be, as far as our examination of it 
enables us to judge, as nearly satisfactory {n its selections and in 
the accompanying essays as anything of the sort can be, 

Ihe editorial judgment shown in the compilation of the work 
seems to us to be supremely good."—N. YV. Evening Post. 

“ All lovers of poetry, all students of literature, all readers will 
welcome the volumes of ‘The English Poets’ published by Mac 
millan & Co, Very few books can be named in which so 
much that is precious can be had in so little space and for so littl 
money.”"—Philadelphia Times. 

“It is almost a liberal education in poctical literature to read his 
(Mr. Arnold's) preface to these volumes, in which he lays down the 
principles for the enjoyment of poetry. 
writers of England have been employed upon the introductions ; 


The best critical 
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and next to owning a full set of the British poets, which compe! 
one to fill up his library with a cartload of trash, is the purchase o 
these comely and finely-edited volumes.""— Standard of the Cross 


They will serve to stimulate and instruct a passion 
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its wise and 
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